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J.N  tlie  last  few  years,  millions  that  means  being  supremely  careful  about  the 
of  women  have  learned  that,  lor  healths  sake,  fruit  he  selects  tore-pack.  Cherries  should  he  of 
salads  should  be  eaten  Irerpiently.  Ihus  the  the  very  best  color — and  iiuiforin  throughout.  All 

market  lor  canned  fruits  for  salad  has  trenien-  c  •.  i  i  i  i  c  „  ,i  ■,  -ii  ,  i  i  i 

,  ,  .  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  fruit  should  be  firm  — otherwise  it  will  not  hold 

dously  increased  .nut  women  have  learned  another  ,  ,  ■  m  ■  i, 

thing -which  is  that  salads  must  be  .lainty  and  "P  processing.  The  cans  should 

attractive  to  the  eye.  They  have  learned  to  pride  carefully,  promptly  cooled  to  100=,  to  ensure 
themselves  on  the  appearance  of  their  salads—  that  the  fruit  stays  firm,  the  color  good,  the 
therefore  they  w  ill  use  only  those  products  syrup  clear. 

which  have  eye-appeal  themselves.  Ami  theTein  like  to  pack  a  better  product 

lies  a  selling  hint  which  no  canner  can  allord  ,  .  ,  ■  ,  , 

to  overlook  faced  with  some  definite  problem.  If  so, 

there  is  good  reason  to  believ  e  that  the  Research 
Packing  ihe  best  looking  product  he  possibly  can.  Laboratories  of  the  American  Can  Company  can 
should  be  every  sales-niinded  canner's  goal.  .\nd  help  you. 
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WEIRTON.W.VA. 


P1.ANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY  600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEAI 

MAIN  OFFICE 

baltimore;^  md.^ 


AVARS  TOMATO 
jH  FILLER. 

Used  by  leading  manufacturers  for 
fillii^S  cans  with  Tomato  Juice — 

^  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree — Clear 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 

\  [  Designed  for  high  speed. 

rntg^^SSSSSS^  1  Belt  Drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

Rapid  valve. 

Prices  on  Request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANV 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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.H  uteniMrftv 


CLOSING  MACHINES 

REGARDLESS  OF  OUTPUT 


This  cut  shows  can 
before  it  enters 
machine 


This  cut  shows  filled  can 
after  cover  is  seamed  on 
in  machine,  air  tight 
without  solder 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  tST  DOUBLE.SEAMER 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


NO.  SI  ROTARY  DOUBLE4CAMER 


from  COPkST  to  COAST 

.  I.  ■ ' witk  '  : 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
155  Montgom«ry  Str««t 


CHICAGO 

til  W.  Washington  Stroet 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  Strt«t 


built  thru  the  years,  of  selling  honestly 
and  servicing  sincerely.  Their  readiness 
to  offer  freely  the  benefits  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience — to  under¬ 
take  specific  Canner’s  problems,  or  to 
give  sound,  practical  advice,  is  much  ap¬ 
preciated  by  forward  looking  Canners. 

Yet,  their  services  represent  not  only 
their  own  experience  but  also  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  skilled  organization  rich  in  tre¬ 
mendous  resources  for  service  to  the 
Industry.  To  help  build  a  greater  Con¬ 
tinental  on  the  sound  principles  of  its 
past  traditions  is  the  ambition  of  every 
Continental  representative. 


Canned 


L.  A.  Beach  Sherlock  McKewen 

District  Sales  Manager  Asst.  District  Sales  Manager 


lorn 


/^ORN  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Amer¬ 
ce  ican  vegetables.  Yet  few  of  us  realize 
that  it  was  some  ninety-odd  years  ago  that 
corn  was  first  canned  in  a  small  Maine  vil¬ 
lage,  while  today  many  millions  of  cases 
are  consumed  yearly  in  the  United  States. 

A  tremendous  growth,  but  a  natural  one 
when  we  consider  that  the  fresh  corn  sea¬ 
son  is  short  .  .  ,  that  the  fresh  vegetable 
deteriorates  rapidly  and  cannot  be  stored 
and  shipped  without  rapid  loss  of  flavor 
and  sugar  content,  which  greatly  impairs 
its  deliciousness. 

During  this  growth,  there  have  been 
many  developments  and  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  both  com  itself  and  methods  of 
preserving.  Today,  with  a  somewhat  smaller 
consumption  of  canned  com  indicated  for 
1932,  it  behooves  every  Canner  of  com  to 
pack  for  highest  quality. 

Regardless  of  variety  and  style  of  com 
you  pack.  Continental  has,  thm  actual 
studies  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  a  vast 
fund  of  information  available  on  soil,  seed, 
fertilization,  picking,  processing,  etc.  Such 
accurate  and  reliable  information  helps 
many  Canners  to  better  meet  the  demands 
of  the  consumer  for  quality  today. 


C-ENAMEL 


D.  A.  Searle  A*  J.  Abplanalp 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


Today,  probably  more  than  90% 
of  all  canned  corn  is  packed  In 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans.  In  fact,  the 
development  of  the  C-Enamel  Can 
has  been  largely  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  great  growth  of  canned 
corn  due  to  its  elimination  of  dis¬ 
coloration  of  both  the  contents  and 
the  can. 

The  modern  housewife  knows 
the  value  of  Canned  Foods  packed 
in  Enamel  Lined  Cans.  She  likes 
their  uniformly  fine  appearance  de¬ 
noting  high  quality.  If  you  would 
win  her  preference  for  your  Canned 
Foods,  plan  to  give  those  packs 
which  require  Enamel,  such  as  suc¬ 
cotash,  shrimp,  corn,  chicken,  etc., 
the  sales  advantages  of  Continental 
C-Enamel  Lined  Cans. 


F.  G.  Soxman 
Sales  Representative 


W.  H.  Fanderburg 
Sales  Representative 


E.  J.  Feigh  L.  J.  Wing 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


CHICAGO 
NO.  9 


C.  A*  Thomas  P.  L.  Bracble 

Sales  Representative  Sales  Representative 


r/f/.S  neir  plant — the 
fifth  in  the  i'hicaftn 
area — in  a  mn<h>lof  r«n- 
tnakinf  efjl'iciency,  lAne 
after  line  of  srntu>th^ 
runninff^  hifth-speetl^ 
ean^making  machinery 
films  out  cans  faster 
than  the  eye  can  count. 
And  constantly  safe^ 
guarding  Continental 
Quality  is  an  organiza^ 
tion  skilled  in  pro</iir- 
ing  bt*tter  cans  even 
14 nder  ** peak  loads.^^ 
\et  this  is  but  one  of 
the  39  rntnlern  Con  li¬ 
nen  fai  plants  located 
from  CtHtsl  to  Coast. 


LOOKING 

AFTER 

YOUR 

INTERESTS 


Harry  Palos 
Sales  Representative 

T’^HE  ever  increasing  Canner  loy¬ 
alty  to  Continental  throughout 
the  country  is  a  tribute  of  the 
highest  type  to  all  Continental 
representatives. 

These  men,  pictured  here,  are  serving 
Canners  Icicated  within  our  Chicago 
Sales  District,  and  have  a  reputation, 
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The  GOLD  BASIS  BOGY— With  the  air  continu¬ 
ally  filled  with  political  debate,  we  might  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  dipping  into  politics.  But  we  have  no 
taste  for  that,  and  it  has  no  place  in  these  pages.  But 
the  present  wrangle  over  the  retention  of  the  gold 
standard  for  our  monetary  system  has  more  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  concern  for  you  and  for  everyone  of  us,  than  as 
a  political  question.  The  trouble  is  our  populace  is 
afraid  of  thife  gold  bogy;  they  do  not  understand  it, 
and  are  afraid  to  go  near  enough  to  it  to  see  what  it  is 
and  how  it  works.  If  they  ever  do  get  up  that  cour¬ 
age,  and  come  to  understand  what  it  is  and  how  it 
works — well,  the  bankers  will  lose  their  chief  tool  or 
instrument,  and  business  will  find  itself  free  of  this 
shackle  of  gold. 

The  bankers  have  made  a  huge  business  of  money; 
but  money  is  only  the  representative  of  real  value, 
just  like  the  brass  checks  you  give  to  peelers  or  other 
workers  around  the  factory,  it  represents  earned  value. 
The  bankers,  however,  tell  you  that  gold  is  the  only 
value;  that  gold  of  itself,  by  its  own  intrinsic  worth, 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  wealth.  It  is  not ;  but  so 
long  as  they  can  hold  that  idea  in  the  public  mind  they 
can  work  their  business,  can  continue  to  be  a  super¬ 
business,  living  on  the  efforts  of  business  and  producers 
in  general. 

To  make  such  an  assertion  is  anathema,  and  we  will 
be  accused  of  being  socialistic  and  everything  else  they 
can  think  of  in  the  way  of  depravity.  Some  years  ago, 
you  recall,  we  had  both  silver  and  gold  as  a  monetary 
basis.  That  made  too  big  and  unwieldy  a  basis  for 
them  to  handle,  so  they  had  silver  stricken  out  and 
gold  alone  named,  and  ever  since  then  we  have  been  on 
a  gold  basis.  Now  you  know  you  must  exchange  your 
products  for  money,  under  our  present  banking  system. 
The  bankers  own  the  entire  gold  supply  of  the  world, 
not  the  governments,  the  bankers!  Do  you  suppose 
that  all  business,  all  the  trading,  of  the  world  could 


be  done  on  this  very  limited  gold  supply?  Of  course 
not,  but  it  gave  the  bankers  a  small  working  unit  with 
which  they  could  gradually  but  certainly  work  the 
wealth  of  the  world  into  their  own  hands,  for  in  essence 
they  are  merely  money  lenders  or  money  traders.  With 
this  one  comparatively  small  basis  for  our  money  they 
can  expand  it,  making  the  dollars  plentiful  and  prices 
accordingly  high,  and  then  by  contracting  it,  and  which 
they  can  do  just  as  easily,  make  the  dollars  scarce,  and 
prices  low.  Understand  that  when  dollars  (represented 
by  gold)  are  scarce  you  are  forced  to  give  two  cases  of 
canned  foods  to  get  the  dollar,  where  you  had  to  give 
but  one  case  when  the  dollars  were  plentiful.  There  is 
no  magic  about  that ;  it  is  plain  ordinary  trading,  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  The  International  bankers  have  been 
applying  this  process  in  a  drastic  manner  for  the  past 
three  years,  withdrawing  gold  from  England,  for 
instance,  until  prices  and  business  slumped,  and  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  United  States  until  prices  boomed  and 
everyone  went  crazy  with  speculation;  then,  with  the 
field  ripe,  we  are  told  France  is  withdrawing  huge 
amounts  of  gold  from  us,  and  down  go  prices  and  panic 
stares  us  in  the  face.  That  is  how  the  gold  game  is 
played. 

Now  ask  yourself  what  is  this  gold,  and  why  is  it  so 
valuable  ? 

Gold  of  itself,  as  a  metal,  would  be  worth  less  than 
lead,  for  it  has  little  or  no  commercial  use.  It  gets  all 
its  value  from  the  fact  that  the  Government  stamps  it 
as  money.  It  is  the  government  stamp  that  is  the  real 
value,  just  as  it  is  in  a  $1  bill  or  a  $1,000  bill  printed  on 
paper.  So  we  get  back  to  the  rockbottom  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  back  of  the  currency  in  any  country  is  the  credit 
of  that  country,  the  real  value  of  that  country,  and  its 
ability  to  produce  value. 

We  would  he  better  off  today  if  ive  went  off  the  gold 
basis  at  once.  France  is  the  only  other  country  of 
importance  now  on  this  gold  basis,  and  it  would  follow 
us  right  off.  Then  we  would  be  on  an  equal  trading 
basis  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  commerce  would 
once  more  flow  smoothly.  England  saw  the  advantage 
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of  going  off  the  gold  basis  far  ahead  of  us,  and  took  the 
step  long  ago  and  has  profited  handsomely  by  it.  And 
so  could  we.  There  are  billions  of  dollars  due  us  by 
nations  and  individuals  in  other  nations — in  notes,  in¬ 
terest,  mortgages,  and  on  coupons,  that  are  not  coming 
into  us  because  they  will  not  pay  the  premium  for 
American  gold.  And  they  will  not  buy  from  us  be¬ 
cause,  again,  when  they  come  to  pay  they  must  pay 
that  premium  for  our  money.  And  no  one  can  blame 
them  when  you  know  that  that  premium  amounts  to 
16  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Canada,  and  as  high  as  SSVh 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  some  other  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  our  South  American  neighbors  whose  trade 
was  so  large  and  so  well  worth  while  to  us.  Figure 
out  what  that  means:  if  that  country’s  bonds,  or  the 
bonds  of  any  individual  company  in  that  country,  come 
due,  calling,  we  will  say,  for  $3,000,000,  that  country 
or  firm  must  send  $4,000,000  to  its  fiscal  agents  here 
to  pay  these  coupons.  Can  you  blame  them  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  disgorge  that  extra  million,  for  which  they  get 
absolutely  nothing? 

We  would  like  to  hear  some  of  the  spellbinders  give 
a  close  approximation  of  the  amount  of  money  held  out 
of  the  country  from  this  cause,  and  a  close  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  business  that  has  been  and  is  being  lost 
to  us  from  the  same  cause — this  premium  for  our 
money.  It  will  run  into  many  billions. 

And  then  we  would  like  to  hear  some  of  these  same 
spellbinders  tell  us  who  gets  that  premium  on  our 
money:  what  becomes  of  that  extra  million  above  re¬ 
ferred  to — the  fourth  million  sent  to  pay  the  three 
million  due  on  the  coupons?  And  when  your  bank 
discounts  your  Canadian  check  at  16  per  cent,  who 
gets  that  16  per  cent.  Of  course  it  stays  in  the  hands 
of  the  bankers.  The  money  is  only  at  a  premium  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strong  financial  position  of  our  country 
and  of  our  Government,  but  the  banks  do  not  pay  that 
16  per  cent,  nor  any  of  the  premiums,  into  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  tax  or  otherwise.  Well,  where  does  it  go 
to  then,  except  into  the  coffers  of  the  bankers? 

It  is  the  bankers  who  are  crying  for  the  retention  of 
the  gold  basis,  and  who  are  picturing  all  sorts  of  dire 
distress  if  we  go  off  the  gold  basis — but  the  distress 
will  all  be  theirs,  not  the  country’s  nor  the  people’s. 
They  will  loose  their  percentages  and  premiums,  and 
that  is  something  worth  hollering  for.  That  is  the 
gold  question,  crudely  and  roughly,  but  none  the  less 
truly.  Are  you  still  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the 
gold  basis,  the  keeping  out  of  the  country  of  the  huge 
sums  that  are  ready  to  be  paid  us  as  soon  as  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  premium  on  American  gold  is  removed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  suspension  of  business  with  other 
countries  from  this  same  cause?  Keep  this  gold  basis 
and  keep  the  panic. 

Will  some  of  the  spellbinders  please  answer? 

Helping  finance — in  this  issue  you  will  find 
an  authorative  description  of  Trade  Acceptances, 
a  form  of  draft  in  payment  for  your  bill,  very 
largely  used  now  and,  therefore,  adaptable  to  your 
own  transactions.  Study  this  presentation ;  learn  how 
it  may  be  used,  and  how  to  use  it.  One  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  to  business  is  the  slowness  of  collections.  If  you 
could  have  payment  for  the  goods  on  time,  and  on  the 
terms  on  which  the  sale  was  made,  your  troubles  would 
be  simplified.  Trade  Acceptances  help  towards  that 
end.  Here  is  a  widely  recognized  form  of  financing. 


acceptable  to  your  banker,  and  it  can  be  a  real  help 
to  you.  Study  it  and  go  to  your  banker  and  talk  it  over 
with  him.  He  will  help  you. 

CONVENTION  RESERVATIONS  —  The  National 
Canners  Association  and  the  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association  are  urging  all  who  intend  to  be 
present  in  Chicago  at  the  annual  Convention — January 
22  to  27,  1933,  to  make  hotel  reservations  at  once.  As 
you  know  there  will  be  no  Machinery  Exhibit,  but  all 
the  other  usual  Convention  features  will  be  there; 
and  this  time  there  is  no  minimum  requirement  on 
room  occupancy.  If,  after  making  reservation,  you  find 
it  impossible  to  be  present  you  may  cancel,  without 
obligation.  They  want  to  assign  rooms  by  November 
15th.  so  they  ask  your  help. 

WISCONSIN,  NOVEMBER  15  AND  16— The  annual 
Convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  will 
be  held  at  Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  November  15th 
and  16th.  The  sessions  will  open  Tuesday,  November 
15th  at  12:30  and  close  with  a  banquet  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  16th. 

Harvey  Burr  promises,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
there  will  be  an  interesting  and  profitable  program 
provided. 

This  is  the  opening  gun  of  the  fall  Conventions,  and 
it  will  be  interesting. 

- * - 

RESULTS  OF  RESEARCH  ON  PAPERBOARD  CON¬ 
TAINERS  AT  MEI.LON  INSTITUTE 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Weidlein,  Director,  Mellon  Institute 
of  Industrial  Research,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  renewal  of  the  Robert  Gair  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  research  on  moisture-proofing  and  grease¬ 
proofing  paperboards  for  cartons  and  boxes.  The  fel¬ 
lowship  was  established  in  1931  by  the  Robert  Gair 
Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
veloping  improved  moisture-proofing  and  grease-proof¬ 
ing  qualities  in  paper  boards,  used  for  boxes,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advances  made  in  package  merchandising. 

Several  notable  improvements  have  already  been 
made  available  to  the  industry  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
searches  of  the  Gair  Fellowship,  Dr.  Weidlein  said  in 
making  the  announcement.  Among  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  development  of  a  new  adhesive  for  joining 
difficult-to-paste  materials,  as,  for  example,  highly 
waxed  paperboard  and  moisture-proof  sheet  cellulose. 
Particularly  in  the  food  industries.  Dr.  Weidlein  said, 
it  is  frequently  desirable  to  use  a  carton  made  of  a  wax- 
coated  paperboard.  When  it  was  sought  to  improve 
the  merchandising  qualities  of  such  a  package  by  pro¬ 
viding  an  inner  liner  of  sheet  cellulose  or  a  transparent 
cellulose  window,  the  problem  of  a  satisfactory  adhes¬ 
ive  was  at  once  apparent.  Dr.  Marion  D.  Coulter, 
who  has  conducted  the  scientific  studies  under  the  Gair 
Fellowship,  succeeded  after  a  few  months  in  perfecting 
an  adhesive  for  this  purpose  that  is  now  in  actual  use. 

The  work  done  under  the  Gair  Fellowship  has  also 
resulted  in  the  development  of  another  adhesive  for 
sticking  one  waxed  surface  to  another.  Both  of  these 
improvements  are  of  great  importance  because  they 
make  available  to  package  users  a  great  many  types 
and  styles  of  packages  which  could  not  be  used  here¬ 
tofore  because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  satisfactory  adhesive. 

The  work  of  the  Gair  Fellowship  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  devoted  to  the  major  problem  of  developing 
moisture-proof  and  greaseproof  coatings  for  paper- 
boards,  with  Dr.  Coulter  in  charge. 
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"NO  —  IT  IS  NOT  Alaska 


-  IT'S  A  BETTER  PEA" 


Top  Half  of  Vine 


Better  Yield 

as  shown  by  the  following 
table  of  seed  yields  as  taken 
from  our  records  for  the  past 
six  years: 


Surprise  Alaskas 

1927  5.3 _ Fold . 4.6 

1928  7.4 .  "  6.7 

1929  5.5 .  "  5.5 

1930  5.9 .  "  5.4 

1931  4.4 _  "  4.4 

1932  5.1 _  '•  5.1 


Average  5.6 _  "  - 5.3 


If  harvested  at  the  green 
canning  stage  the  yields 
would  be  heavier,  as  many 
peas  are  lost  by  shattering 
out  in  the  dry  seed  stage. 


Many  crops  of  our  Surprise 
have  made  10  Fold  —  and 
125  cases  per  acre  is  not  an 
uncommon  packing  yield. 


ROGERS  SURPRISE  is  the  result  of  a  policy  of  pure  line  breeding  by  individual  plant  selection 
extending  over  many  years.  Equally  as  early  and  far  superior  in  quality,  it  is  outstanding  as  a 
superfine  Extra  Early  Sweet. 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY 


1876 

Chicago 


Breeders  and  Growers 
for 

Quality  Packers 


1932 

Illinois 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


WISCONSIN  canner  writes: 

“For  some  time  you  have  been  suggesting  the 
canner  raise  the  grade,  and  of  course  the  price,  of 
his  pack.  Your  stuff  reads  well  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
in  line  with  the  current  demand.  I  made  ready  during  the 
pack  to  care  for  a  continued  market  for  low  priced  canned 
vegetables  and  I  still  find  a  ready  market  for  them.  I  am 
afraid  it  will  continue  for  some  years  to  come.” 

I  respectfully  refer  our  reader  to  that  wonderful 
book  of  the  Bible,  Ecclesiastes,  verses  4  and  9,  “One 
generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  com- 
eth.”  “The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall 
be,  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done : 
and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.”  Also  the 
eleventh  verse,  “There  is  no  remembrance  of  former 
things;  neither  shall  there  be  any  remembrance  of 
things  that  are  to  come  with  those  that  shall  come 
after.” 

These  verses  just  about  sum  up  the  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in  today.  Fll  admit  it  looks  as  if  qual¬ 
ity,  except  at  ruinously  low  prices,  has  passed  out  of 
the  picture. 

Five  years  ago  a  quality  packer  for  twenty  years 
agreed,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  pack  a  small 
quota  for  each  of  his  leading  brokers  and  in  it  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  with  a  lower  priced  can  of  corn  than  had  ever 
been  in  his  line.  Three  years  ago  the  sale  of  this  item 
comprised  over  a  third  of  his  total  corn  pack,  and  he 
used  to  pound  the  office  table  with  his  fist  and  severely 
censure  any  road  salesman  who  took  orders  for  this 
low  priced  corn  alone,  although  many  canners  by  that 
time  were  packing  worse  canned  corn  and  selling  it  for 
less.  Today  a  retail  salesman  supporting  a  distributor 
for  this  canner  in  question  is  selling  more  than  a  third 
of  his  week’s  sales  in  this  low  priced  part  of  the  line. 

Remember  I  said  “a  quality  packer  for  twenty 
years.” 

Some  day,  soon,  the  responsible  executive  for  a  pack¬ 
er  who  still  cherishes  quality  ideals  is  going  to  have  a 
heart  talk  with  this  distributor  whose  stock  is  being 
supported  in  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  low 
priced,  mediocre  quality  items.  Considerable  cutting 
of  samples  will  be  indulged  in,  comparisons  of  quality 
and  price  will  be  made  and  when  the  business  has  been 
switched  from  our  friend’s  line  to  that  of  a  canner  who 
is  unafraid  to  pack  quality,  maintain  quality  and  sell 
quality,  he  is  going  to  be  sorry  he  ever  consented,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  importunities  of  his  brokers  for 
a  lower  priced  line. 

The  unthinking  may  be  certain  in  their  own  minds 
that  the  demand  at  present  is  all  for  the  lower  priced 


canned  foods  but  I  may  have  mentioned  recently  and 
if  I  have,  I  repeat  that  within  the  past  sixty  days, 
while  talking  about  a  new  item  to  certain  large  buyers 
of  groceries,  I  have  been  asked  what  my  principals 
intended  doing  toward  creating  consumer  demand  for 
the  product. 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  price  conces¬ 
sions,  allowances,  rebates,  advertising  allowances,  etc., 
will  not  be  considered  nearly  as  much  by  the  buyer  as 
will  the  consumer  support  a  product  is  able  to  command. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  realize  a  large  buyer  of 
canned  foods  must  buy  unknown  brands  at  a  low  fig¬ 
ure  in  comparison  to  what  he  pays  for  those  known  to 
his  trade  because  he,  the  distributor,  must  spend  large 
sums  to  introduce  the  unknown  brand  to  his  custom¬ 
ers?  Don’t  you  know  that  window  display  space, 
counter  display  space,  advertising  space,  all  used  to 
tell  the  housewife  how  good(?)  and  low  priced  “Who- 
sit’s”  brand  of  peas  are,  costs  money?  You  bet  it  does! 

If  you  could  know  about  all  of  them,  you  would  be 
surprised  to  know  of  the  elimination  of  brands  now 
going  on,  every  day,  in  the  stocks  of  large  distributors. 
Countless  labels  sold  in  volume  by  many  distributors 
during  the  past  year  or  two  are  on  their  way  out  right 
now.  More  quantity  purchases  of  canned  foods  than 
you  imagine  are  firmly  convinced  they  have  over¬ 
estimated  consumer  interest  in  price  merchandise.  Low 
prices  have  in  too  many  cases  meant  lowered  quality. 

The  maker  of  a  nationally  advertised  line  of  men’s 
ready  to  wear  suits  is  offering  this  fall  a  second  line  he 
calls  his  “Standard”  line  while  the  old,  known  standby 
is  now  his  “De  Luxe”  line  or  something  like  that.  He 
has  not  lowered  his  quality  in  his  leader  suit  at  all,  in 
fact  is  giving  more  value  for  the  money  than  ever 
before.  His  leader  is  selling,  his  second  line  is  not 
getting  anywhere  in  sales. 

Too  often  distributors  of  canned  food  themselves 
have  learned  the  cheaper  offerings  for  which  they  have 
clamored  in  the  past  year  or  two  stuck  on  their  hands, 
that  planned  and  expensively  executed  sales  at  bargain 
prices  on  bargain  goods  brought  them  neither  extra 
profits  or  new  customers  but  actually  lessened  profits 
and  left  the  consumer  wondering  if  they  had  deserted 
quality  standards  altogether. 

An  article  in  October  GROCERIES,  A  Tuttle  Publi¬ 
cation,  written  by  W.  F.  Tuttle  says  in  part: 

“Distributors  will  JUDGE  all  brands  in  accordance 
with  their  recognition  of  the  following  points: 

A.  Present  and  potential  volume  opportunity. 

B.  Consumer  demand  and  good  will  for  the  brand. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED — 


1  CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 

food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 


The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 
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C.  The  cost  of  selling  and  distribution  (it  costs  less 
to  sell  a  popular  manufacturer’s  brand  than  a  private 
brand) . 

D.  Their  net  profits — present  and  future  potential — 
to  be  derived  from  the  sale.  Distributors  are  now 
judging  manufacturers  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
manufacturer’s  desire  for  the  distributor’s  good  will 
and  co-operation.  They  are  deciding  whether  a  manu¬ 
facturer  is  trying  to  improve  distributor’s  profits  or 
whether  the  manufacturer  operates  on  a  “Distributor 
be  damned”  basis.  Here  is  an  important  point:  Dis¬ 
tributors  who  formerly  believed  that  most  manufac¬ 
turers  had  little  regard  for  distributor’s  profits  have 
CHANGED  their  opinion.  Therefore,  in  the  past,  a 
manufacturer  may  have  been  able  to  neglect  distribu¬ 
tor  good  will  because  there  were  so  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  seemingly  in  the  same  boat  no  one  stood  out.  Now 
that  manufacturer  is  very  conspicuous. 

E.  The  quality  and  value  of  a  manufacturer’s  brand. 
The  distributor  will  not  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly 
merchandise  brands  of  inferior  quality  nor  brands  out 
of  line  as  to  price  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  They 
know  such  brands  will  not  enjoy  lasting  consumer 
favor. 

F.  Distributors  will  not  support  manufacturers  who 
are  not  building  for  the  future — who  fail  to  protect 
their  consumer  franchise. 

The  power  of  the  distributor  will  increase  because 
it  will  be  more  intelligently  used.  The  distributor  is 
building — and  building  well — along  economically  sound 
lines.” 

Through  all  the  ruck  of  extreme  price  selling  a  few 
stalwarts,  mostly  the  old  guard  of  the  canning  indus¬ 
try,  have  stood  fast;  they  have  kept  faith  with  their 
retail  and  consumer  customers  of  years.  They  are  now 
in  a  position  to  soon  cash  in  on  their  continuance  of 
quality. 

No  more  side  dishes  of  canned  com  are  being  con¬ 
sumed  at  fifty  and  thirty-five  cent  business  men’s 
luncheons  than  were  eaten  when  the  meal  cost  a  third 
more — if  the  corn  is  poor  stuff — fit  for  nothing  but 
soup ! 

Waiters  soon  notice  the  uneaten  food,  comment  is 
made  to  the  buyer,  canned  corn  is  struck  off  the  buying 
list,  “Fresh”  vegetables  take  its  place! 

No  my  friend,  the  market  of  the  moment  may  still 
indicate  that  low  priced  goods,  never  mind  so  much 
about  the  quality,  have  the  call  but  the  far  seeing 
canner  is  looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  his  honestly 
packed  and  graded  goods  will  command  the  market  and 
a  reasonable  profit. 

Ask  your  best  merchandising  men  among  all  your 
customers  if  this  is  not  the  case.  Ask  them  if  you 
should  shoot  another  year  for  the  low  priced  market 
any  one  with  a  lower  price  can  take  away  from  you  or 
for  the  stabilized  market  already  forming  around  can¬ 
ned  foods  of  maintained,  quality  standards. 

If  catsup  were  selling  for  a  dollar  a  gallon,  at  retail, 
thousands  of  housewives  would  still  pay  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  cents  for  a  fifteen  ounce  bottle  of  catsup  put 
up  by  a  packer  who  has  built  a  reputation  for  never 
varying  quality. 

Build  your  business  around  such  quality  standards, 
support  your  attained  reputation  for  this  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  all  the  methods  of  sound  merchandising  at 
your  command,  and  you  will  leave  your  unthinking 
competitors  wondering  why  they  too,  can  not  build  a 
profitable  business ! 


QUICK  ACTION  NEEDED 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Grading  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Easton,  Md.,  has 
been  grading  a  tremendous  amount  of  samples. 
The  office,  however,  will  be  closed  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  rponth  and  the  Inspector,  Mr.  J.  C.  Big¬ 
ger,  will  be  again  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  office. 
Canners  in  the  nearby  territory,  who  contemplate  hav¬ 
ing  samples  graded,  can  have  the  work  done  with 
greater  dispatch  at  the  Easton  office  if  sent  in  prompt¬ 
ly,  otherwise  their  samples  would  have  to  be  sent  either 
to  Philadelphia  or  to  Washington. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT,  CIR¬ 
CULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Canning  Trade,  published  weekly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
October  1,  1932,  State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Baltimore. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  I.  Judge,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Publisher  of  the  Canning  Trade,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Owner,  Arthur  I.  Judge;  Editor,  Arthur  I. 
Judge. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  by  an 
individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one 
individual  the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below; 
if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  should  be  given.) 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  107  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That;  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

There  ai'e  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter¬ 
est  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 

shown  above  is .  (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  publications  only.) 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  6th  day  of  October, 
1932. 

(Seal)  LEON  S.  MALESON,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  May  4th,  1933.) 
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Hacking  At  Our  History 


Last  week  we  gave  you  an  interesting  sidelight  on 
the  Tin  Can.  Here  is  another  historical  effect, 
replete  with  some  strange  or  unknown  dates,  etc., 
as  it  appeared  in  Facts  &  Figures,  the  houseorgan  of 
the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  Read 
this  merely  for  interest,  not  for  accurate  historical 
data. 

BRIEF  RESUME  OF  CANNING  PROGRESS 

History  Traced  From  Year  1765  to  Present  With  Some  Account 
of  “The  Father  of  Canning”  and  Inventions  and  Improve¬ 
ments  Given  Industry  in  America — Civil  War  Afforded 
Great  Impetus  to  Canning  and  Consumption  of  All 

(The  American  Housewife’s  Bureau,  sends  us  the  accom}mny- 
ing  article  tvith  the  following  comments,  ”We  arc  enclosing  a 
brief  history  of  the  camiing  industry.  We  did  not  write  this. 
The  person  ivho  compiled  it  requested  to  remain  anonymous. 
If  seems  to  us  a  thorough  piece  of  work.” — Editor  of  Facts 
AND  Figures.) 

Canned  Food  Products 

IN  the  year  1765  the  Italian  scientist  Spallanzani  advanced 
the  new  science  of  bacteriology  and  initiated — inadvertently 
— the  art  of  canning,  when  he  demonstrated  that  foods  sealed 
in  glass  containers  and  boiled  for  an  hour  would  keep  for  many 
weeks  without  spoiling.  Spallanzani,  however,  was  interested  in 
bacteriology,  not  in  food  preservation;  his  only  thought  was  to 
prove  that  spoilage  is  due  to  something  invisible  in  the  air  (now 
known  as  bacteria),  rather  than  to  an  intrinsic  property  of  the 
food  itself  which  might  bring  about  spontaneous  decomposition; 
having  proved  his  point  he  went  no  further. 

Nicholas  Appert 

So  the  incipient  industry  lay  dormant  till  1809,  when  Nicholas 
Appert,  “The  Father  of  Canning,”  won  the  reward  of  12,000 
francs  which  the  French  Government  offered  to  the  originator 
of  a  method  of  preserving  foods  for  the  French  Army  and  Navy, 
then  actively  engaged  in  war.  The  inventor  must  also  write  a 
book  describing  the  method  in  practical  terms.  Appert’s  “Book 
for  All  Household’s,  or  the  Art  of  Preserving  Animal  and  Vege¬ 
table  Substances  for  Many  Year’s,”  was  published  in  1810. 

Appert’s  success  was  the  result  of  15  years  of  experimenta¬ 
tion.  He  had  to  design  his  own  containers,  which  were  glass 
bottles  stoppered  with  corks.  In  spite  of  his  crude  methods,  the 
basic  principles  of  Appert’s  processes  were  so  sound  that  they 
are  the  foundation  of  the  canning  industry  of  today.  He  founded 
the  House  of  Appert,  which  is  still  manufacturing  canned  foods 
in  Paris. 

His  successor,  Ramond  Chevallier-Appert,  patented  the  steam 
autoclave,  equipped  with  a  manometer,  in  1852.  While  these 
studies  of  canning  were  being  made  in  France,  parallel  and 
often  independent  ones  were  taking  place  in  other  countries. 

Peter  Durand,  an  Englishman,  secured  in  1810,  the  first  pat¬ 
ents  on  the  making  of  tin  cans  and  the  preservation  of  food  in 
containers  of  glass,  pottery,  tin  and  other  metals. 

The  Appert  process  was  evidently  quite  unknown  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  since  Thos.  Kensett,  a  pioneer  New  York  canner,  is  supposed 
to  have  re-invented  the  process,  and  applied  for  a  patent  with¬ 
out  ever  having  heard  of  Appert’s  work.  The  patent  office,  simi¬ 
larly  uninformed,  suspected  a  hoax  and  did  not  grant  the  patent 
until  10  years  later. 

The  first  American  canner  was  Wm.  Underwood,  of  Boston, 
who  packed  fruits  and  berries  as  early  as  1821,  and  canned  the 
first  tomatoes  in  this  country.  He  was  the  first  to  pack  in  tin 
instead  of  glass.  During  the  years  1840-60  many  fish  canneries 
sprang  up  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  In  the  off-season  fruits 
and  tomatoes  were  canned.  Gail  Borden  took  out  a  patent  for 
canning  milk  in  1856.  Isaac  Winslow  began  canning  corn  in 
1839,  in  Portland,  Me.  The  far  West  began  to  be  represented  in 
the  canning  industry  by  salmon  and  fruit  canneries. 

Just  as  the  French  Wars  were  responsible  for  the  beginning 
of  canning,  the  Civil  War  furnished  an  impetus  to  the  industry. 


Canned  foods  were  popularized,  and  because  so  many  more  were 
in  demand,  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  method  of  shortening 
the  process.  A  Baltimore  canner,  Isaac  Solomon,  discovered  that 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water  could  be  raised  by  the  addition 
of  calcium  chloride,  thus  reducing  the  cooking  period  so  much 
that  the  capacity  of  the  cannery  was  increased  many  times. 

The  Machine-Made  Can 

The  canning  industry  at  this  time  was  surrounded  by  secrecy. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  it  was  not  until  1874  that 
A.  K.  Shriver,  of  Baltimore,  invented  the  autoclave  and  John 
Fisher  developed  the  method  of  processing  with  dry  steam, 
although  the  autoclave  had  been  in  use  in  France  for  more 
than  20  years. 

At  about  this  period  the  machine-made  can  began  to  evolve. 
The  first  cans,  made  by  Kensett  and  Durand,  had  plumb  joints 
which  butted  together  and  were  held  in  place  by  a  heavy  coat  of 
solder,  the  tops  and  bottoms  being  soldered  on  the  outside  with  a 
soldering  iron.  They  were  made  by  hand  at  the  rate  of  about 
100  per  day. 

Many  Patents  Secured 

In  1847,  Allen  Taylor,  an  American,  patented  a  stamped  can 
with  extension  edges,  and  in  1849,  Henry  Evans  introduced 
the  Pendulum  press  for  pressing  the  tops  and  bottoms.  A  little 
later,  William  Numsen  and  Son  produced  the  combination  die. 
In  rapid  succession  were  introduced  the  first  patent  on  double 
seaming  (1859) ;  the  automatic  locker  for  making  a  lock  seam 
(1869) ;  the  Home  floater  for  floating  solder  on  the  ends  of  cans 
0876) ;  the  first  machine  for  simplifying  the  making  of  a  side 
seam  (1877);  the  Merriam  joker  (1880);  and  numerous  other 
implements.  A  bitter  war  was  waged  between  the  hand-made 
can  makers  and  the  manufacturers  using  machinery.  As  was 
inevitable,  the  latter  won  eventually,  and  in  1885,  can  making 
split  off  from  the  canning  industry  as  a  separate  business,  and 
Smith  &  Wicks  installed  the  first  automatic  can  making  system. 
It  was  not  until  the  ’90’s  that  the  machinery  was  far  enough 
advanced  to  make  a  can  automatically  from  a  sheet  of  tin  and 
count  the  cans  as  they  were  filled  into  the  car. 

It  was  during  this  decade  that  the  early  development  of  the 
sanitary  or  open-top  can  (which  had  originated  in  Europe), 
and  the  machinery  for  its  manufacture,  took  place. 

In  1894,  J.  A.  Steward  took  out  his  first  patent  upon  a  sta¬ 
tionary  closing  machine.  In  1896,  Charles  Ams  patented  a 
liquid  compound  of  rubber  and  gum.  A  year  later,  Julius  Bren- 
zinger,  later  vice-president  of  the  Max  Ams  Machine  Company, 
invented  a  machine  for  automatically  applying  this  compound  to 
the  covers.  Ams  and  Brenzinger  further  improved  the  can  by 
crimping  the  top  and  bottom  to  the  body  of  the  can  with  a 
double  instead  of  a  single  seam. 

Through  Wm.  Y.  Bogle,  Mr.  Ams  interested  George  W.  Cobb, 
then  vice-president  of  the  Cobb  Preserving  Company,  of  Fair- 
port,  N.  Y.  (which  had  been  making  its  own  cans  since  1875), 
in  the  new  cans.  Mr.  Cobb  was  pleased  with  them,  and  in  1899 
bought  some  machinery  from  Ams  and  started  making  sanitary 
cans  for  his  products.  That  Mr.  Cobb  had  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  at  this  time  is  indicated  in  his  statement  at  a  canners’ 
convention  some  years  later,  “It  was  for  fruits  that  the  sanitary 
can  was  first  used,  this  having  been  by  the  Cobb  Preserving 
Company  at  Fairport,  N.  Y.,  in  1899.  To. my  personal  knowl¬ 
edge,  some  of  these  first  cans  did  not  leak.” 

However,  Mr.  Cobb  was  a  persistent  pioneer.  He  adopted  the 
Hasker  paper  gasket,  and  some  other  improvements  of  his  own 
and  by  1904  was  so  successful  that  he  organized  the  Sanitary 
Can  (Company.  Among  the  officers  of  the  company  were  the 
famous  ABC  of  the  canning  industry — Ams,  Bogle,  and  Cobb,  of 
whom  Mr.  Cobb  says,  “Ams  fui’nished  the  machinery.  Bogle  the 
money,  and  Cobb  the  worry.” 

In  1908,  the  American  Can  Company,  which  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  1901,  took  over  the  four  plants  of  the  sanitary  Can 
Company,  but  the  business  was  continued  without  change  in 
management  or  policy. 
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Inside  Lacquered  Can 

The  inside  lacquered  can  was  first  used  in  Europe.  Max  Ams 
used  it  in  this  country  in  1890,  for  fish  products.  By  1904,  the 
Cobb  Preserving  Company  was  packing  practically  all  their  red 
fruits  in  this  type  of  container,  named  by  Mr.  Cobb  the  “Sani¬ 
tary  Enamel  Lined  Can.”  It  is  in  general  use  today  for  all  red 
fruits,  beets,  etc. 

A  difficulty  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  pack¬ 
ers  of  various  products  of  low  acidity,  such  as  corn,  was  a  black 
discoloration  which  proved  to  be  due  to  the  combination  of  the 
sulphur  in  the  products  with  the  iron  of  the  can.  The  solution 
to  the  problem  as  disclosed  by  research  was  a  special  enamel, 
called  C-enamel,  used  as  an  inside  coating  of  the  can.  The 
patent  for  C-enamel  was  granted  in  the  name  of  Roger  H. 
Lueck  to  the  American  Can  Company,  who  dedicated  it  to  the 
public.  Through  the  universal  use  of  C-enamel  “corn  black” 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

After  the  first  period  of  suspicion  and  distriust  had  passed, 
the  canning  industry  discovered  that  mutual  cooperation  was 
to  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned,  and  its  remarkable  growth 
can  be  in  lai’ge  part  attributed  to  this  spirit. 


The  National  Canners  Association  was  organized  in  Buffalo 
in  1907.  For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  that  time  the  Atlantic 
State  Packers  Association  and  the  Western  Packers  Canned 
Goods  Association  and  allied  organizations  had  held  joint  annual 
meetings,  and  at  such  a  meeting  in  Buffalo  in  1907  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  discontinue  the  Atlantic  State  Packers  Association  and 
form  an  organization  national  in  scope.  The  first  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  new  association  was  held  at  Cincinnati  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1908.  Originally  only  fruit  and  vegetable  canners  were 
eligible  to  membership;  later  the  membership  was  extended  to 
include  canners  of  other  products. 

Research  laboratories  are  maintained  by  the  Association  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle,  having  been 
established  I’espectively  in  1913,  1919,  and  1926.  Much  credit 
for  scientific  progress  in  the  canning  industry  is  due  to  Dr. 
W.  D.  Bigelow,  director  of  the  research  laboratories  and  his 
assistants;  to  the  canners  who  were  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  research  department;  and  to  the  other  research  workers  in 
the  various  laboratories  financed  by  the  can  making  and  canning 
industries.  Their  combined  efforts  have  brought  canned  foods 
to  their  present  state  of  purity,  safety,  pleasing  appearance,  and 
above  all,  wholesomeness  and  palatability. 


Trade  Acceptances 

From  Finance  Department 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C.,  August,  1932 


STABILIZATION  and  early  recovery  of  business 
require  utilization  of  our  available  credit  re¬ 
sources.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  other  banking  and 
industrial  leaders,  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  use  of  the  trade  acceptance  will  create 
a  practical  medium  for  fuller  utilization  of  the  credit 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  attention  of  Chamber  members  is  accordingly 
asked  to  the  possibilities  for  increased  employment  of 
the  trade  acceptance.  The  proper  use  of  trade  accept¬ 
ances  in  both  buying  and  selling  transactions  will  assist 
in  putting  into  use  the  credit  resources  of  banks,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

There  follows  a  brief,  non-technical  description  of 
the  trade  acceptance,  its  uses  and  its  advantages. 

Definition 

A  trade  acceptance  is  a  draft  or  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  by  the  actual  seller  or  merchandise  upon  the 
purchaser.  It  is  complete  upon  its  acceptance  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  goods  who,  by  affixing  his  signature 
as  evidence  that  he  accepts  the  liability,  promises  to 
pay  the  purchase  price  at  a  specified  time  and  place. 
In  short,  a  trade  acceptance  is  a  draft  or  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  which  is  clearly  identified  as  representing  a 
transaction  in  merchandise  in  the  regular  course  of 
trade,  and  bears  the  signature  of  both  parties  to  the 
transaction. 

A  trade  acceptance  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a 
promissory  note,  either  in  its  form  or  its  functions.  A 
trade  acceptance  must  originate  in  a  current  commer¬ 
cial  transaction.  When  employed  in  connection  with  a 
commercial  transaction,  a  promissory  note,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  customarily  used  in  settlement  after  the  obli¬ 
gation  upon  the  transaction  is  past  due.  A  note  bears 


interest;  a  trade  acceptance  represents  the  exact  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  goods  sold  and  constitutes  an  enforce¬ 
able  promise  to  pay  that  amount,  without  interest,  on 
the  specified  date. 

A  trade  acceptance,  therefore,  possesses  distinct 
advantages.  To  the  drawer  who  may  desire  to  obtain 
credit  upon  it,  the  trade  acceptance  is  an  instrument 
which  can  be  discounted  at  his  bank.  To  the  banker, 
it  represents  a  high  grade  form  of  two-name,  self- 
liquidating  commercial  paper  which  may  be  rediscount¬ 
ed  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  or  purchased  outright 
by  them.  To  individuals  and  firms,  it  is  a  medium  for 
short-term  investment  of  surplus  funds.  In  the  hands 
of  the  reserve  banks,  it  may  be  used  as  part  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  security  upon  which  Federal  Reserve  notes  are 
issued. 

Origin 

The  trade  acceptance  was  in  general  use  in  the  early 
days  of  this  country.  The  present  widespread  use  of 
the  open-book,  cash-discount  system  which  largely 
superseded  the  trade  acceptance  in  American  business 
is  to  no  small  degree  the  result  of  the  chaotic  financial 
situation  during  the  reconstruction  era  following  the 
Civil  War,  when  it  was  of  first  importance  to  every 
seller  to  get  immediate  payment  for  the  goods  he  sold, 
and  attractive  cash  discounts  were  offered  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  In  England,  France,  and  other  European  coun¬ 
tries  the  use  of  the  trade  acceptance,  although  differ¬ 
ing  in  some  respects  from  the  instrument  employed  in 
this  country,  was  not  interrupted  by  similar  conditions 
and  today  plays  an  important  part  in  financing  indus¬ 
try  and  trade. 

Where  Employed 

A  trade  acceptance  may  be  used  to  the  advantage  of 
both  buyer  and  seller  in  all  transactions  where  goods 
are  actually  sold  on  time  and  title  to  the  goods  at  once 
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passes.  It  is  not  an  oppropriate  instrument  to  use 
where  goods  are  leased  or  consigned,  nor  where  title 
remains  with  the  seller  until  the  last  of  several  install¬ 
ments  have  been  met,  nor  where  collateral  security  is 
required.  It  should  not  be  given  in  settlement  of  an 
overdue  account,  in  renewal  of  a  promissory  note,  or  of 
a  matured  and  unpaid  acceptance.  Nor  should  it  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  old  accounts.  A  trade 
acceptance,  to  be  eligible  for  discount  by  the  reserve 
banks,  must  be  drawn  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  ship¬ 
ment  or  delivery  of  the  goods  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  sale. 

How  Used 

The  seller  of  goods  draws  the  trade  acceptance  for 
the  amount  due  and  forwards  it  to  the  buyer  at  or 
about  the  time  the  goods  are  billed.  The  buyer  then 
has  the  alternatives  of  paying  spot  cash,  or  taking  any 
cash  discount  oifered,  or  signing  the  acceptance  and 
returning  it  to  the  buyer.  An  open  account  is  thus 
eliminated.  In  practice,  the  maturity  of  a  trade  accept¬ 
ance  is  approximately  that  of  the  open  account  for 
which  it  is  substituted.  In  accepting  the  buyer  writes 
across  the  face  of  the  instrument  in  the  spaces  pro¬ 
vided  : 

1.  the  date  of  acceptance ; 

2.  the  name  of  the  bank  to  which  he  is  to  pay  the 
acceptance  when  due ; 

3.  the  city  or  town  where  the  bank  is  located ; 

4.  the  signature  used  in  his  business. 

The  seller  has  the  option  of  holding  the  acceptance 
until  due  or,  if  he  desires  to  convert  the  acceptance  into 
cash  for  use  in  his  business,  he  may  discount  it  at  his 
bank,  or  sell  it  to  a  dealer  in  acceptances.  At  maturity 
the  seller  of  the  goods  or  a  subsequent  holder  of  the 
acceptance  will  present  it  for  payment  to  the  bank  at 
which  it  is  made  payable. 

Principal  Advantages 

Substitution  of  trade  acceptances  for  open-book  ac¬ 
counts  serves  to  reduce  the  amount  of  capital  needed  by 
manufacturers  and  jobbers.  The  seller  who  receives 
trade  acceptances  in  return  for  goods  sold  by  him  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  liquid,  bankable  paper  rather 
than  open-book  accounts. 


Proper  use  of  the  trade  acceptance  lifts  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  manufacturer  or  jobber  the  burden  of 
financing  their  own  customers.  By  transferring  this 
function  to  the  banking  system,  where  it  belongs,  bank 
credit  is  enabled  to  flow  into  trade  channels  throughout 
the  country  in  accordance  with  the  principles  upon 
which  our  commercial  banking  system  is  established. 

Credit  Analysis 

The  employment  of  the  trade  acceptance  is  in  no 
sense  a  substitute  for  sound  credit  granting  policies. 

Acceptance  Market 

Acceptance  dealers,  commercial  paper  dealers,  and 
discount  houses  are  ready  to  purchase  in  the  open 
market  the  trade  acceptances  of  well-rated  commercial 
and  industrial  concerns.  Commercial  banks  also  should 
be  ready  to  purchase  acceptable  “trade  bills”  at  their 
source  since  they  are  in  close  contact  with  either  the 
drawer  or  the  acceptor  of  the  paper  and  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  credit  standing. 

Banks  which  desire  to  hold  trade  acceptances  dis¬ 
counted  with  them  have  in  these  bills  a  form  of  invest¬ 
ment  of  high  standing  which  they  can  use  at  any  time 
to  rediscount  at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  or  sell  in 
the  open  market  to  replenish  their  own  cash. 

Standard  Trade  Acceptance  Form 

The  freer  a  trade  acceptance  is  from  special  provi¬ 
sions  or  conditional  clauses  the  more  easily  will  it  be 
understood  and  the  more  readily  negotiated. 

There  follows  a  facsimile  of  the  standard  trade  ac¬ 
ceptance  form.  These  forms,  8%x3%  inches,  printed 
on  heavy  Bankers  Safety  paper,  are  obtainable  at  nomi¬ 
nal  cost  from  the  American  Acceptance  Council,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Full  information  regarding 
the  use  of  the  trade  acceptance  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Chamber,  the  American  Acceptance  Council,  the 
Banking  and  Industrial  Committees  of  the  various  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  districts  and  a  number  of  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  firms  which  are  actively  sponsoring  its  increased 
use. 
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No. 


ON. 


. 19 

(City  of  Drawer)  (Date) 

. PAY  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  OURSELVES 


(Date  of  Maturity) 


. DOLLARS  ($ . ) 

THE  TRANSACTION  WHICH  GIVES  RISE  TO  THIS  INSTRUMENT  IS  THE  PURCHASE  OF  GOODS  BY  THE  ACCEPTOR  FROM 
THE  DRAWER.  THE  DRAWEE  MAY  ACCEPT  THIS  BILL  PAYABLE  AT  ANY  BANK,  BANKER  OR  TRUST  COMPANY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WHICH  SUCH  DRAWEE  MAY  DESIGNATE. 


TO. 


(Name  of  Drawee) 


(Street  Address) 


(Signature  of  Drawer) 


BY. 


(City  of  Drawer) 
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NATIONAL  KRAUT  PACKERS’  RESEARCH 
IN  OHIO 

By  H.  D.  Brown,  Professor  in  Vegetable  Gardening, 
Ohio  State  University,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Kraut  Packers’  Association 

Last  year  you  will  recall  that  Mr.  Wadleigh  found 
a  great  number  of  cabbage  plants  in  a  limited 
number  of  fields  with  leaves  that  had  bronzed 
edges  and  spotted  or  speckled  centers.  From  controlled 
experiments  in  which  cabbage  was  grown  in  quartz 
sand  and  nutrient  solutions  of  different  compositions 
it  was  found  that  these  plants  were  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  potassium.  Kraut  made  from  this  cabbage 
which  had  received  inadequtae  potassium  was  of  very 
poor  flavor.  It  did  not  develop  sufficient  acidity  due 
very  likely  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  sugars  and 
starches.  Chemical  tests  verified  this  dearth  of  sugars 
and  starches  and  also  revealed  the  fact  that  the  plants 
and  kraut  made  therefrom  contained  an  exceedingly 
large  supply  of  soluble  nitrogen.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
likely  that  the  lack  of  potassium  has  somewhat  the. 
same  effect  upon  the  quality  of  cabbage  and  the  result¬ 
ing  kraut  as  does  an  excess  of  nitrogen.  It  has  been 
suspected  for  a  long  time  that  cabbage  heavily  fertil¬ 
ized  with  nitrogen  did  not  make  good  kraut.  This 
suspicion  has  been  verified  by  Mr.  Wadleigh.  He  did 
not  find  that  a  deficiency  of  phosphorus  had  a  dele¬ 
terious  effect  upon  the  quality  of  kraut. 

Phosphorus  on  the  other  hand  limited  the  yields  of 
cabbage  in  Ohio  during  1931  more  often  than  did  nit¬ 
rogen  or  potassium.  In  1930  nitrogen  seemed  to  limit 
the  yields  more  often  than  phosphorus  or  potassium. 
This  difference  i§  likely  due  to  the  differences  in  sea¬ 
sons.  Potassium  on  the  other  hand  apparently  limited 
the  yields  in  comparatively  few  cases.  The  important 
point  to  remember  is  that  cabbage  whose  yield  is 
limited  or  checked  by  an  inadequate  supply  of  potas¬ 
sium  does  not  make  good  kraut.  In  fact  cabbage  yield¬ 
ing  as  high  as  10-15  tons  per  acre  produced  poor  kraut 
in  1931  because  potassium  became  a  limiting  factor 
before  the  plants  completed  their  growth. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  fertilizers  have  a  decided 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  kraut  and  that  the  fertilizers 
which  produce  the  largest  yields  do  not  always  produce 
cabbage  which  makes  the  highest  quality  kraut.  Thus 
large  applications  of  nitrogen  usually  produce  large 
yields  provided  other  growing  conditions  are  favorable 
but  the  cabbage  may  not  make  good  kraut.  On  the 
other  hand  the  lack  of  phosphorus  under  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  1931  limited  greatly  the  yield  of  cabbage 
but  did  not  affect  the  quality  of  kraut.  The  lack  of 
potassium  decreased  the  quality  of  kraut  and  reduced 
the  yield  more  or  less  depending  upon  the  severity  of 
potassium  hunger  and  when  the  need  for  potassium 
started  to  be  manifested. 

Mr.  Wadleigh  is  confining  much  of  the  efforts  in 
1932  to  a  further  study  of  the  effects  of  potassium 
upon  the  yield  of  cabbage  and  the  quality  of  kraut. 
Fields  yielding  potassium  starved  plants  in  1931  have 
been  replanted  in  1932.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  fields  which  supply  insufficient  potassium  can  be 
quickly  identified  by  means  of  chemicals  and  equin- 
ment  sold  by  the  Urbana  Laboratories  at  Urbana,  Ill. 
This  test  kit  seems  to  be  more  valuable  than  the  phos¬ 
phorus  kit  which  provides  useful  indications  only  when 
phosphorus  is  very  low.  By  means  of  the  potassium 
analysis  Wadleigh  has  already  found  that  potassium 
applied  at  a  depth  of  two  to  three  inches  has  penetrated 


to  a  depth  of  six  to  eight  inches  on  the  black  sandy 
loam  soils  where  potassium  is  frequently  a  limiting 
element  in  Northern  Ohio.  This  is  contrary  to  our 
common  conception  of  the  penetrating  possibilities  of 
potassium  salts.  He  has  not,  however,  been  able  to 
detect  any  lateral  transfer  of  potassium  salts. 

The  studies  this  year  will  also  include  many  soil 
factors  as  the  1930  and  1931  surveys  indicated  that 
soil  factors  are  more  important  than  any  other  factors 
in  securing  high  yields  and  high  quality.  The  studies 
will  include  subsoil  and  surface  soil  analysis  as  well  as 
the  analysis  of  hundreds  of  samples  of  cabbage. 

One  interesting  result  of  controlled  tests  in  quartz 
sand  it  that  the  cabbage  plant  is  a  sensative  indicator 
of  calcium  deficiencies.  The  lack  of  this  element  causes 
the  growing  points  of  the  cabbage  plant  to  become 
crinkled  and  cease  growth.  No  symptoms  of  this  kind 
have  been  observed  in  the  field. 


OYSTER  STEAM  BOX 


With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boaton  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  .  MARYLAND 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 

YOU  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  an  all  too  com¬ 
mon  attitude  toward  window  displays,  this  type 
of  sales  help  being  merely  an  afterthought  with 
many  business  men.  When  the  advertising  plans  are 
all  completed,  someone  happens  to  think:  “Oh,  yes, — 
We’ll  need  some  window  displays,”  and,  like  the  poor 
relation,  window  display  gets  what  is  left  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation. 

Carl  Percy,  in  his  excellent  book,  “Window  Display 
Advertising,”  published  in  1928,  pioneered  in  this 
hitherto  untouched  field  of  advertising  research.  “Sales 
Spot  Advertising”  makes  use  of  findings  similar  to  his, 
plus  comparisons — under  one  cover — of  circulations 
and  costs  of  a  character  never  before  available. 

This  book  goes  still  further:  through  factual  data, 
it  establishes  Window  Display  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium  of  major  importance,  and  it  offers  suggestions 
and  develops  ideas  helpful  in  solving  such  problems  as 
maintaining  demand ;  introducing  new  products ;  elimi¬ 
nating  the  spots  in  spotty  distribution;  and  getting 
better  sales  results  from  advertising  of  all  kinds. 

Nothing  but  the  statistical  method  could  do  this  job. 
The  figures  are  the  latest  obtainable,  and  the  sources 
are  unimpeachable.  The  “U.  S.”  Research  Department 
has  vitalized  and  dramatized  these  figures,  showing  a 
new  significance  never  before  brought  out. 

The  utmost  fairness  has  been  shown  throughout. 
Facts  about  advertising  media  were  obtained  from  peo¬ 
ple  closely  connected  with  those  media,  whose  state¬ 
ments  are  accepted  at  full  face  value.  “Circulation”  is 
defined  (page  5)  as  the  “opportunity  to  deliver  sales 
impressions.”  In  the  last  analysis,  the  value  of  every 
medium  must  stand  or  fall  on  that  definition. 

Such  comparisons  as  are  made  are  offered  without 
prejudice  and  with  full  respect  for  the  worth  of  other 
media.  What  the  book  strives  to  do  is  to  bring  about 
an  adequate  recognition  of  the  real  value  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  too  often  relegated  to  the  background, 
or  brought  in  as  an  afterthought. 

Any  manufacturer  who  markets  a  branded  product 
through  retail  stores  should  be  vitally  interested  in 
this  book. 

If  he  used  national  advertising,  he  needs  “Sales  Spot 
Advertising”  to  tie  in  his  retail  outlets  with  his  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  advertisements.  If  he  is  a  small 
operator,  this  book  may  demonstrate  to  him  that  win¬ 
dow  display  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  economical 
medium  he  could  use. 

For  either  large  or  small  operators  this  book  repre¬ 
sents  a  transference  of  emphasis  from  art  work  and 
production  on  the  one  hand,  to  purpose  and  effect  on 
the  other,  through  discussions  and  statistical  material 
on  the  following  points : 

1.  “CIRCULATION — What  It  Is.”  (The  opportunity 
to  deliver  Sales  Impressions — ^page  5.) 

2.  Character  of  Circulation.  Window  display  has 
“sidewalk  circulation”  .  .  .  where  distribution  ends 
and  direct  sales  are  made.”  (page  4.)  How  impor¬ 
tant  this  kind  of  circulation  is  needs  no  argument. 

3.  Amount  of  Circulation:  See  pages  6  and  9. 

4,  Cost  of  Circulation:  Pages  6  and  9  in  making  com¬ 
parisons  have  been  most  fair  and  generous  to  other 
media. 

5.  What  can  SALES  SPOT  ADVERTISING  DO?  Page 
7  gives  the  answer,  and  shows  how  this  type  of 
advertising  can  do  “team-work.” 


6.  How  many  displays  needed?  Pages  8  to  13  take 
this  out  of  the  realm  of  guesswork,  reports  of  sales¬ 
men  or  requisitions  of  jobbers,  and  show  how  to 
reduce  this  question  to  a  science. 

“SALES  SPOT  ADVERTISING”  furnishes  a  real 
guide  to  the  application  of  sound  principles  because  it 
gives  facts.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  apply  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  adapt  it  to  a  particular  business. 

Copies  may  be  had,  without  charge,  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  any  office  of  The  United  States  Printing  and 
Lithograph  Company. 

- ^ - 

GERBER  AND  COSGROVE  IN  CANADA 

ERE  is  a  story  as  recorded  in  Canadian  local 
papers,  that  will  prove  interesting  reading.  It 
is  interesting,  too,  as  indicating  the  results  of 
Canadian  tariffs,  Canada’s  determination  to  build  up 
its  country  and  its  industries,  and  of  the  means  it  uses 
to  that  end.  Read  and  ruminate,  and  you  will  be 
enlightened. 

“Arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  an  internationally 
known  line  of  strained  vegetable  products  for  infants  and 
convalescents,  which  eventually  will  ensure  all-year  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Tecumseh  plant  of  Fine  Foods  of  Canada,  Ltd,, 
were  completed  at  Fremont,  Mich.,  yesterday  and  enclu- 
sively  announced  to  The  Border  Cities  Star  today  by  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Wall,  of  Fine  Foods  of  Canada. 

Invest  $75,000 

The  arrangements  involve  investment  of  $75,000  in  United 
States  funds  in  the  Tecumseh  firm  and  the  acquiring  of 
minority  stock  interest  by  the  Fremont  Canning  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  Tecumseh  plant  will  supply  the  Canadian  and  Em¬ 
pire  market  for  Gerber  products,  which  include  strained 
carrots,  strained  beets,  strained  tomatoes,  strained  spinach, 
strained  green  beans,  strained  peas,  strained  prunes, 
strained  vegetable  soup,  and  strained  cereal  in  milk. 

Thus  a  new  and  impoi’tant  market  will  be  provided  for 
a  large  quantity  of  Essex  County  vegetable  products.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year  the  Gerber  Products  Division  of  the 
Fremont  Corporation  has  produced  over  twenty  million  cans 
of  strained  foods,  and  the  huge  Fremont  factory  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  all  winter  on  the  manufacture  of  strained 
cereal  in  milk,  strained  prunes  and  strained  vegetable  soup. 

Negotiations  between  the  Gerber  interests  and  Fine  Foods 
of  Canada,  Ltd.  have  been  in  progress  for  several  months, 
and  under  the  agreement  now  completed  Fine  Foods  will 
receive  $75,000  in  U.  S.  funds,  together  with  transfer  to  it 
of  the  Gerber  trademarks  and  patent  rights  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  manufacture  of  Gerber  products  in  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  all  British  dominions.  In  return,  the  Gerber 
firm  will  receive  a  minority  interest  in  the  capital  stock  of 
Fine  Foods. 

Same  Officers 

John  Wall,  president  and  general  manager,  will  retain  his 
50  per  cent  ownership  of  the  voting  capital  stock  of  Fine 
Foods,  and  all  the  executive  officers  of  the  company  will, 
as  formerly,  be  Canadian  shareholders,  including  Leo  Page 
as  vice-president  and  James  E.  Wall  as  secretary-treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  will  continue  to  consist  of  six 
members,  of  whom  three  will  be  Canadian  shareholders; 
two  will  be  nominated  by  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canners, 
the  originators  of  Green  Giant  peas  and  Del  Maiz  corn,  for 
whose  preparation  the  Tecumseh  plant  was  built;  the  re¬ 
maining  director  will  represent  the  Gerber  Products  Com¬ 
pany  of  Fremont.  E.  B.  Cosgrove  of  LeSueur,  Minn.,  will 
continue  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  Gerber  company  will  send  experts  from  the  Fremont 
plant  to  supervise  the  installation  of  the  necessary  new 
equipment  at  the  Tecumseh  factory,  and  to  train  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  employes  in  the  Gerber  process  of  producing  the 
strained  products.  Furthermore,  the  parent  company  at 
Fremont  retains  the  right  of  supervision  of  all  strained 
vegetables  produced  at  the  Canadian  plant  for  sale  under 
the  registered  Gerber  trademarks,  so  as  to  maintain  abso¬ 
lute  uniformity  of  quality  in  the  strained  vegetables  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  United  States  and  Canadian  plants.” 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FOR  SALE— One  0.  &  J.  Crowner  practically  new. 
Four  open  Retorts  4  ft.  sq.  via  5  ft.  deep. 

Address  Box  A-1883  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted — Canning  Factory 

CANNERY  WANTED— Waco  needs  a  cannery  and  is 
willing  to  help  in  every  way  to  make  it  a  financial 
success.  We  can  produce  the  vegetables,  of  the 
quality  desired  and  in  quantities  needed,  and  the 
local  canner  will  find  an  outlet  for  every  case  of  his 
goods  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  of  Waco. 

Address  Waco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Waco,  Tex. 


Wanted — Accounts 


ACCOUNTS  WANTED— Canned  Foods  or  other  food 
products  for  the  grocery  trade  in  Puerto  Rico  on  a 
brokerage  basis. 

M.  Roses  Mayol,  Box  177,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico. 


SMILEY  TOMATO  KNIFE 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator,  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1885  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


ROBINS  RETORT 
Built  in  all  sizes 


Ship  to  B  ALTIIN^ORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

IN  CARE  OF 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Co. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY. 

(Estsbllshed  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and 
one  on  the  harbor.  All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates. 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  West. 

Loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other 
staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses. 


THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

NOW  READV 

A  Hat  of  cannera  of  the  United  Statea,  compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  23rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


October  17,  1932 
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/%\  This  STERLING 
SIGN  of  QUALITY 
is  on  all  SPRAGUE-SELLS  Machines. 

It  MEANS 

Sturdy,  Reliable  Canning  Machinery. 

COMPLETE  SERVICE— Machines  and  Equip- 
ment  for  ALL  Canned  Foods. 

A  Producing  Organization  Second 
To  None. 

Buy  the  best.  Increase  your 

profits  with  SPRAGUE-SELLS  machines. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

‘D/d.  of  Food  Machinery/  Corp. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
for 


^Artistic 

lAjreLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Adjustable  to  all  Sheet  Sizes. 

Absolute  Register. 

Water  Cooled  Scraper  Roller. 

Rotary  Color  Pump. 

Perfectly  Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Feed  Rollers^  revolving  in  Special  Ball 
Bearing  Journal  Boxes. 


Write  For  Full  Particulars. 


CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufacturer* 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE. 


also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 
Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Turn  Tables. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  G’ooJs  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  D.  S.  A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  17,  1932 


The  Need  of  Accurate  Information — A  Sample — 
Canned  Foods  Set  For  A  Clean  Up,  And  At  Higher 
Prices — Thanks  For  The  Crop  Reports. 

EEP  INFORMED — It  is  highly  important  that 
every  holder  of  canned  foods  keep  himself 
thoroughly  well  posted  on  actual  conditions  in 
the  market,  but  it  is  even  more  important  that  he  be 
sure  of  the  source  of  his  information:  that  it  is  real, 
sound  information  and  not  wide  of  the  mark,  even  if 
well  intended.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  may  be 
deliberate  lying,  for  such  lies  always  reveal  themselves 
and  are  easily  avoided,  especially  in  these  days  when 
the  dollar  is  so  carefully  watched  and  no  chances  are 
taken.  But  a  man,  in  spite  of  himself,  will  have  a  bias. 
You  are  biased  upon  the  merits  and  advantages  of 
canned  foods,  and  probably  on  their  market  value 
today;  that  is  only  natural.  And  so  will  a  buyer  be 
honestly  biased  because  he  is  interested  in  his  own 
welfare.  So  weight  the  information:  where  it  comes 
from ;  how  it  comes,  and  w^hat  is  its  possible  aim.  Then 
you  will  be  well  grounded,  and  able  to  face  business 
conditions,  and  master  them. 

Without  referring  in  the  least  to  that  said  above, 
nevertheless  here  is  a  sample.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  Thursday,  October  13th,  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  its  canned  foods  market  report:  “Canned 
foods  appear  now  to  be  well  stabilized  at  present  levels 
(of  prices)”  and  we  believe  this  summary  of  conditions 
and  prices  is  absolutely  correct.  The  closing  of  the 
canning  season,  with  the  resultant  light  packs  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  lines,  make  lower  prices  on  the  goods  most 
unlikely.  The  market  may  very  properly  be  considered 
as  “stabilized”  against  lower  prices.  But  then  in  the 
same  sentence  it  goes  on  to  say:  “but  it  is  still  quite 
evident  that  canners  will  have  to  carry  the  great  bulk 
of  their  inventories  unsold.”  In  case  any  who  read  that 
may  have  taken  it  to  mean  that  the  great  bulk  of  their 
packs  will  have  to  be  carried  unsold,  a  correction  is 
necessary.  The  October  1st  compilation  of  the  hold¬ 


ings  of  canned  foods  by  both  canners  and  by  distribu¬ 
tors,  now  being  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
has  not  yet  been  released,  and  no  one  has  any  idea  of 
the  figures;  but  we  are  bold  enough  to  say  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  packs  of  this  season,  together  with 
the  carryovers,  are  not  now  in  the  hands  of  canners 
unsold.  The  packs  have  gone  out  to  an  unprecedented 
extent,  we  believe.  That  is  true  in  this  Tri-States  re¬ 
gion  and  on  all  packs ;  it  is  as  largely  true  in  the  Ozark 
region  and  it  is  even  true  in  the  fruit  holdings  of  the 
Coast,  and  read  what  the  Searle  Brokerage  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  brokers,  mind  you,  not  canners,  said  on 
Oct.  8th: 

“The  tomato  pack  is  over  in  Indiana,  and  our 
unofficial  estimate — based  on  information  gathered 
from  the  most  reputable  canners  in  Indiana — is 
that  the  pack  in  this  state  will  run  10-15%  under 
the  1931  figures.  We  have  no  carryover  from  last 
year,  and  sales  have  been  very  heavy ;  in  fact,  we 
are  confident  that  the  major  portion  of  our  pack 
has  been  sold.  Sales  have  not  been  made  for  later 
delivery,  but  principally  for  rush  shipment.  We 
understand  this  applies  to  other  Tomato  packing 
sections,  as  well.  We  see  every  indication  of  ad¬ 
vancing  prices,  and  believe  that  now  is  the  time  for 
your  buyers  to  cover  their  tomato  requirements.” 

“The  major  portion  of  our  pack  has  been  sold.”  That 
is  the  story  everywhere,  in  fact  it  has  been  the  fashion 
of  the  season  among  canners:  to  sell  their  goods  as 
fast  as  packed,  and  to  stop  packing  when  sales  stopped. 
Trace  it  out  in  the  spinach  packs,  here  and  on  the 
Coast ;  in  the  asparagus  pack  on  the  Coast ;  in  the  pine¬ 
apple  pack  in  Hawaii,  and  to  a  less  apparent  extent 
but  nevertheless  equally  effective  in  peas,  and  in  corn 
and  in  tomatoes.  It  is  a  condition,  and  of  all  men  the 
canners  who  hold  any  goods  ought  to  understand  it 
best  and  most  thoroughly.  It  is  the  most  unique  con¬ 
dition  that  ever  existed  in  this  industry :  it  means  real 
scarcity  long  before  new  goods  can  be  produced.  And 
so  it  ought  to  mean  better  prices  for  every  case  of 
goods  now  unsold,  and  it  will  mean  that  if  the  canners 
know  it,  feel  it,  and  act  upon  it.  Do  you  see  now  the 
need  of  full  and  proper  information?  This  picture  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  one  left  by  the  original  state- 
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merit,  which  indicated  heavy  stocks,  weighing  heavily 
on  the  hands  of  the  holder^  weak  prices  and  a  demor¬ 
alized  market.  Canned  food  prices  are  practically  cer¬ 
tain  to  work  themselves  into  very  strong  position,  and 
much  above  their  present  levels,  at  the  latest  by  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st,  and  probably  much  sooner.  Nothing  can 
stop  them.  Of  course  there  will  be  some  poor  fellows, 
who  “need  no  information,”  “do  not  have  to  be  told,” 
“never  read,”  but  just  sell  their  holdings  for  what  they 
“know”  they  are  worth.  That’s  human  nature.  But 
why  let  any  action  of  that  kind  influence  your  selling, 
your  determination  to  ask  a  proflt-showing  price,  when 
you  know  better? 

That  is  all  we  want  to  say  this  week,  and  it  will  be 
enough  if  you  “get  it,”  except  this:  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  is  getting  hot,  and  will  boil  over  in  the  next  three 
weeks.  Each  side  will  assure  you  that  if  its  candidate 
is  not  elected  the  country  will  be  doomed,  and  will 
surely  be  doubly  damned  if  the  other  fellow  wins. 
Don’t  believe  a  bit  of  that  any  more  than  that  the 
election  of  any  one  of  them  will  immediately  clear  up 
all  the  clouds  of  depression  and  put  us  once  more  in  the 
lap  of  luxury.  Make  up  your  mind  that  conditions  will 
not  be  materially  changed  by  the  election  of  either  one 
of  the  dominant  candidates ;  neither  one  is  a  magician, 
and  all  the  talk  you  will  hear  from  now  until  election 
day,  is  just  pure,  political  bunk,  put  out  by  the  job¬ 
holders  to  hold  their  jobs.  Changes  will  come,  but 
they  will  come  slowly;  business  will  make  slow  im¬ 
provement,  prices  will  seem  to  improve  even  slowest 
of  all.  But  this  you  may  take  with  absolute  certainty : 
the  people  will  continue  to  eat,  and  eat  canned  foods  as 
heavily  as  they  ever  did,  and  possibly  more  so,  and 
they  will  eat  the  small  remaining  stocks  of  canned  foods 
down  to  the  last  can,  and  cry  for  more  regardless  of 
who  is  elected.  If  you  do  not  get  cost  plus  a  small 
profit  out  of  what  goods  you  now  have,  it  will  be  your 
fault,  and  nobody  else’s,  unless,  perchance  your  banker 
forces  you  to  sell  to  take  up  your  notes — and  that  will 
be  your  fault,  too,  if  you  let  him. 

Prices  are  reported  on  their  regular  page,  and  the 
writers  of  our  markets  in  all  other  prominent  sections 
give  you  the  conditions  on  the  different  articles  of 
canned  foods.  And  they  are  relatively  the  same  in  all 
sections. 

We  would  like  to  dismiss  the  class  this  week  with 
that  one  lesson:  “Know  thoroughly  and  realize  fully 
the  real  value  of  what  goods  you  still  hold.”  If  you 
do  that  you  can  be  trusted  to  act  sensibly. 

Thank  You — We  wish  to  thank  the  numerous  con¬ 
tributors  to  our  Crop  Reports — and  in  the  name  of  all 
our  readers  as  well  as  our  own — for  they  have  been 
generous  in  number  and  accurate  in  fact,  and  they 
have  been  very  helpful  and  greatly  appreciated. 

And  here  is  the  last  of  them — in  the  usual  form, 
though  we  hope  all  will  continue  to  write  us  often,  and 
tell  us  what  you  think. 

Hope,  N.  J.,  October  4,  1932 — ^Tomatoes:  Crop  only 
80  per  cent.  Very  dry  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

I..ongview,  Tex.,  October  .5,  1932 — Cucumbers:  We 
did  not  contract  any  acreage  this  year,  as  we  had  a 
sufficient  carryover. 

Cowley,  Wyo.,  October  4,  1932 — Peas:  Acreage  100 
per  cent ;  yield  110  per  cent.  Finished  packing  July  25. 
Beans:  Acreage  50  per  cent;  yield  50  per  cent.  Fin¬ 
ished  packing  September  1.  Corn:  Acreage  63  per 
cent ;  yield  97  per  cent.  Finished  packing  September  13. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "NEW  YORK  STATER," 

Special  Correepondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Holidays  Slacken  Activity — Prices  Hold  Firm — Low 
Priced  Fruits  Cleaned  Up,  Market  Strengthens — ^No 
Change  in  Tomatoes-^ther  Items  the  Same 
New  York,  Oct.  13,  1932. 

OLIDAYS  HIT  ACTIVITY— The  market  slowed 
up  somewhat  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week 
with  the  Jewish  holidays  over  the  week-end, 
closely  followed  by  Columbus  Day  yesterday,  resulting 
in  a  natural  slackening  in  trading  activity.  However, 
general  market  conditions  remain  unchanged  with  a 
good  volume  of  replacement  orders  reported. 

Prices  remained  the  same  on  the  whole  although 
some  advances  were  marked  up  in  salmon  and  Pacific 
Coast  tomato  offering  levels.  Other  prices  throughout 
the  list  hold  firm  and  the  general  undertone  of  the 
price  structure  is  definitely  strong. 

Fruits — With  practically  all  of  the  lower  price  offer¬ 
ings  of  peaches  and  other  fruits  out  of  the  market 
following  the  advances  in  the  formal  openings  posted 
last  week,  the  fruit  list  has  improved  its  position  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  foresight  shown  by  the  Coast  packers  in  holding 
the  new  peach  pack  down  to  a  level  which  will  not 
result  in  flooding  the  market  with  surplus  stocks  is  held 
responsible  to  a  large  degree  for  the  improvement 
although  the  general  firming  in  the  market  also  played 
an  important  part  in  the  higher  prices  which  now 
prevail.  Low  stocks  of  the  lower  priced  items  will  aid 
in  maintaining  a  stable  market,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Pineapple — Continues  to  move  along  in  a  good  way 
despite  the  higher  prices  now  prevailing  and  buying  in 
this  field  is  expected  to  be  well  maintained.  A  $1,000,000 
advertising  campaign,  sponsored  by  the  new  pineapple 
growers’  association,  is  scheduled  to  start  shortly  and 
is  expected  to  spur  consumer  interest  in  this  fruit. 

Salmon — Continued  to  be  the  feature  of  the  canned 
fish  markets  with  major  packers  holding  Alaska  reds 
at  $1.35  to  $1.45,  coast,  with  few  offerings  at  the  lower 
figure  reported  available.  Buying  is  holding  up  fairly 
well  in  spite  of  the  advancing  market  and  the  trade 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  convinced  that  prices  are  defi¬ 
nitely  on  the  upward  trend. 

Pinks  are  being  held  at  from  75  to  85  cents  on  the 
coast  with  a  few  packers  reported  ready  to  advance  to 
90  cents  within  the  next  week  or  so.  Little  stock  is 
available  at  the  75-cent  level,  according  to  trade  re¬ 
ports. 

Tomatoes — Little  change  was  shown  in  the  tri-state 
tomato  market  with  prices  still  off  from  their  recent 
highs.  There  seems  to  be  little  active  trading  at  the 
present  prices,  however,  and  it  is  an  open  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  current  quotations  may  be  taken 
as  an  accurate  indication  of  the  present  market  status 
of  the  pack. 

With  buyers,  stocks  already  held  being  ample  to 
present  needs,  holding  out  of  the  market,  a  purely 
artificial  easiness  is  caused,  some  factors  in  the  trade 
contend,  and  any  resumption  of  buying,  which  must 
come  in  time  as  warehouse  stocks  decline  to  the  danger 
point,  will  more  than  likely  see  prices  repeat  their  sharp 
advance  of  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  main  difficulty  in  the 
tomato  market  now,  some  authorities  hold,  is  that 
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buyers  are  refusing  to  bid,  thus  creating  a  false  ap¬ 
pearance  of  weakness. 

Pacific  Coast  packers  are  advancing  prices  on  their 
tomato  pack,  with  standard  21/2S  now  being  quoted  at 
from  85  to  90  cents  with  very  few  offerings  available 
under  the  85-cent  level.  A  week  or  so  will  see  a  uni¬ 
versal  level  of  90  cents,  according  to  trade  reports  from 
California.  Packers  are  holding  10s  firm  at  $2.25  with 
some  factors  commanding  slight  premiums. 

Pumpkin — With  the  fall  well  under  way,  offerings  of 
pumpkin  are  beginning  to  attract  a  little  attention  in 
the  local  market  as  seasonal  demand  for  this  type  of 
item  grows. 

Indiana  packers  entered  the  local  market  last  week 
with  offerings  of  2s  at  60  cents,  21/0  70  cents,  3s  75 
cents,  and  10s  $2.25,  all  prices,  in  special  enamel  lined 
tins,  factory. 

Apples — A  slightly  easier  trend  in  prices  of  solid 
pack  apples  from  Northwestern  sources  was  noted  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  with  some  offerings  coming  in  the  local 
market  around  $2.75.  Standard  apples  packed  in  New 
York  State  are  holding  at  $2,65  to  $2.75,  with  solid 
pack  at  $3. 

Berries — There  was  little  activity  in  the  berry  mar¬ 
ket  with  Maine  factors  holding  the  new  pack  at  $4.50, 
factory.  Some  old  pack  stocks  are  still  available  here, 
however,  ranging  around  $4.  Buying  was  routine. 

Peas — Showed  little  change  in  the  market  situation 
with  buyers  continuing  to  cover  spot  needs  only  in  the 
majority  of  instances.  Packers  are  holding  firm,  how¬ 
ever,  and  despite  the  rather  dull  business  at  the  present 
time,  are  refusing  to  make  any  concessions  to  buyers. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Bk  "OBSERVER," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade.” 


Selling  Canned  Foods  at  Cost  as  “Get  Acquainted” 
Appeal  to  Housewife — Tomatoes  Slow,  Large  Ware¬ 
house  Stocks  Held  Cause — No  Action  in  Peas — Corn 
in  Better  Condition — Action  of  Buyers  Contrary  to 
Usual  Course  on  Small  Packs 

Chicago,  October  13,  1932. 
OUSEWIFE  APPEAL  —  Strengthening  ideas  of 
canned  foods  values  are  permeating  through  to 
the  consumer  and  at  least  some  advance  pur¬ 
chases  of  pantry  reserves  is  now  taking  place.  Some 
of  our  highest  quality  purveyors  are  capitalizing  this 
tendency  with  big  full  page  “get  acquainted”  appeals 
on  an  assortment  of  their  goods.  No  doubt,  an  effectual 
and  timely  gesture,  especially  as  coupled  with  excel¬ 
lently  arranged  retailer  co-operation. 

Rig  10-cent  Store  interest  also  sensing  this  situation 
are  making  loss  leader  appeals  with  staple  canned  foods 
leaders.  In  many  cases  offering  a  few'  cans  cash  and 
carry  to  consumers  at  less  than  factory  carload  cost 
basis.  They  no  doubt  find  that  such  sound  “bait”  will 
bring  the  crowds  into  their  stores  where  all  other  lines 
fail. 

Throughout  this  market  everybody  has  been  braced 
for  a  strengthened  canned  foods  market  already  some¬ 
what  overdue  but  none  the  less  sure  to  come. 

Tomatoes — Prices  draggy  but  larger  buyers  en¬ 
counter  a  firmness  and  objectionable  variations  in  qual¬ 
ity  when  they  get  ready  to  discuss  round-eyed  lots  at 
present  levels.  The  trade  has  simply  laid  off  on  to¬ 


matoes  for  the  present  and  they  are  somewhat  indiffer¬ 
ent  as  to  where  prices  may  rest  while  in  present  mood. 

It  may  take  something  like  a  post-election  revival  to 
create  better  supports,  although  it  is  certain  that  few 
of  our  users  have  adequate  stock  and  a  hungry  winter 
confronts  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  too  large 
a  prevalence  of  warehouse  storage  stocks  here  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  dependence  on  such  service  that  has  taken  the 
temper  out  of  the  market,  and  easy  truck  hauls  from 
nearby  canneries  have  accentuated  this. 

Prices  on  No.  2  Standards  now  55c  for  Marylands, 
55c  for  Ozarks  and  62V2C  for  Indianas. 

Peas — Quiet  and  steady.  Every  day  there  are  ample 
arrivals  of  current  needs  which  go  immediately  out  to 
the  trade.  Few'  warehouse  reserves  exist  locally, 
although  some  of  our  smartest  buyers  have  some  bal¬ 
ances  of  unshipped  contracts  still  in  Wisconsin  on 
which  they  are  making  favorable  sales.  In  some  cases, 
these  contracts  show  owners  considerable  market  ad¬ 
vances. 

Right  now  Standard  No.  4  Alaskas  90c  Wisconsin; 
No.  5  Sweets  97V2C.  Higher  grades  not  particularly 
changed  as  call  for  these  has  not  been  normal. 

A  few  eastern  Peas  have  been  shown  here  due  to 
high  prices  on  Wisconsin  stock  but  in  most  cases  buy¬ 
ers  disliked  to  consider  change  of  supplies  to  such 
goods. 

Com — Big  interests  grabbed  all  the  55c  No.  2  Stand¬ 
ard  Corn  offered  throughout  the  Middle  West  and  prices 
now  firmed  up  to  60c  dozen.  A  few  very  attractive 
quality  lots  can  be  had  at  60c,  however;  with  some 
nice  Extra-Standard  Cogent  at  65c  to  70c.  Good  grades 
of  corn  have  not  taken  the  advance  as  registered  on 
cheap  goods. 

Practically  every  seller  of  distressed  Corn  has  been 
relieved  in  part  or  in  whole  and  we  need  not  expect  any 
repetition  of  the  conditions  of  last  winter.  There  were 
also  some  supply  people  who  had  collateral  interests 
in  corn  who  naturally  had  to  play  along  until  market 
could  absorb  these  surpluses.  We  understand  these 
people  are  also  now  largely  relieved. 

Evaporated  Milk — A  general  reticence  on  the  part  of 
independents  to  do  more  than  try  taking  partial  care  of 
established  users  has  created  a  market  very  much  in 
the  doldrums.  Canners  all  say  they  are  losing  from 
30c  to  50c  per  case  and  why  hasten  their  own  funerals. 

They  express  the  hope  not  to  have  any  unfilled  orders 
on  their  books  as  soon  as  the  advance  becomes  possible, 
meanwhile  advertised  and  independent  milks  all  at 
practically  same  bases,  $2.15  case  delivered  carloads 
middle  western  jobbing  points. 

What  Next?  Here  we  stand  with  a  shortened  pack 
on  every  canned  food  item.  In  most  cases  hardly 
enough  to  carry  through  till  next  crop.  In  a  similar 
situation  in  previous  years  jobbers  would  have  stepped 
into  the  picture,  covered  amply  at  low  basis  and  have 
marketed  the  crop  on  a  healthy  profitable  basis.  But 
now  what  happens?  Everybody  who  formerly  bought 
is  scared  off.  Big  close-figuring  interests  stand  ready 
to  buy  big  lots  at  little  or  no  return  to  canners.  Others 
hardly  dare  to  buy  at  all,  or  if  they  do  purchase  their 
costs  are  so  much  higher  than  their  big  close-figured 
competition  that  they  are  crippled  on  their  resale 
efforts. 

To  which  type  of  buyer  is  packer  going  to  look  for 
his  future  support?  What  is  the  outlook  for  profits? 
Whose  job  is  it  to  solve  these  conditions?  Is  he  doing 
anything  about  it? 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Shrimp  Fishermen’s  Strike  Has  Lasted  Nine  Weeks — 
1500  Fishermen  Idle — Agreement  Reached  October  7th 
— Cold  Weather  Should  Boost  Oyster  Demand 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  13,  1932. 
HRIMP — The  strike  of  the  Biloxi  fishermen  which 
has  lasted  nine  weeks  and  during  w’hich  time  some 
1,500  shrimp  fishermen  have  been  idle,  came  to  an 
end  on  October  7  after  repeated  conferences  this  past 
w^eek  of  factorymen,  fishermen  and  Charles  L.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  commissioner  of  conciliation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

After  arbitrating  with  the  fishermen  on  October  6, 
the  canners  on  that  night  made  a  final  proposal  to  the 
.striking  fishermen  to  verbally  agree  to  recognize  the 
union  men,  but  the  canners  steadfastly  refu.sed  to  sign 
any  agreement  with  the  union.  The  scale  of  prices  had 
been  satisfactorily  settled  at  a  previous  meeting  several 
days  before. 

Following  the  above  proposal,  the  next  day,  the 
fishermen  and  packers  met  with  C.  L.  Richardson, 
conciliator  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  by  which  the  strikers  were  to 
go  back  to  .shrimp  at  $4.50  per  barrel  and  the  factory- 
men  agreed  to  recognize  the  union. 

Due  to  the  prolonged  strike,  there  have  been  no 
shrimp  canned  in  Biloxi  thus  far  this  season  and  the 
best  part  of  the  season  for  the  canners,  as  well  as  the 
fishermen  has  been  lost,  so  the  production  of  canned 
shrimp  from  this  section  has  been  greatly  crippled. 

The  effect  of  the  .strike  on  the  .shrimp  market  is  not 
being  felt  at  this  time,  due  to  some  shrimp  having  been 
packed  in  Louisiana  and  Alabama  and  the  “hand-to- 
mouth”  method  of  buying  limits  the  demand  to  the 
immediate  requirements  of  the  trade,  which  is  being 
taken  care  of  at  present,  but  w’hen  the  present  stock 
of  canned  shrimp  dwindles  down  to  where  the  buyers 
can  not  readily  put  their  hands  on  what  they  want  and 
when  they  want  it,  then  is  when  the  light  i)ack  of 
shrimp  this  year  will  be  felt. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  the  canned  bean  mar¬ 
ket  today. 

No  one  had  any  idea  that  the  demand  for  string 
beans  would  reach  the  point  that  it  has,  because  of 
the  sluggish  movement  of  the  pack  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  but  the  pack  was  curtailed  to  where  the  amount 
canned  would  not  go  very  far,  even  on  a  limited  con¬ 
sumption,  therefore  the  amount  packed  had  to  be 
used  up  sooner  or  later  and  it  came  sooner  than  ex¬ 
pected. 

The  production  of  canned  shrimp  from  this  section 
is  curtailed  even  more  than  the  bean  pack,  because  it 
w'ould  have  been  naturally  cut  down  by  the  inability 
of  some  of  the  factories  to  get  the  pack  financed, 
hence  many  of  the  factories  would  not  have  operated 
this  season  even  if  the  strike  had  not  taken  place  and 
since  it  did  take  place,  production  of  canned  shrimp 
in  this  section  has  been  curtailed  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  shows  on  the  surface  at  present. 

The  .striking  fishermen  staged  a  big  parade  through 
the  streets  of  Biloxi  on  the  night  of  October  7,  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  agreement  w’hich  ended  the  .strike.  The 
day  after  the  parade  as  many  of  the  fishermen  as 
could  get  ready  iced  up  their  boats  and  put  out  for  the 


shrimping  grounds  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
Others  followed  as  soon  as  they  could  get  ready. 

The  day  before  the  strike  ended,  a  group  of  striking 
fishermen  prevented  the  captain  of  a  strike-breaking 
boat  from  unloading  his  shrimp  at  one  of  the  factories 
that  had  not  met  the  fishermen’s  agreement.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  non-union  boat  of  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  unloaded  his  cargo  of  shrimp  unmolested  at 
the  same  factory  w^here  the  strike-breaking  boat  was 
.stopped  that  morning. 

How’ever,  the  captain  of  the  boat  that  unloaded  the 
shrimp  says  that  a  group  of  .strikers  threatened  him, 
but  they  did  not  carry  out  their  threats. 

Another  incident  in  the  la.st  w'eek  of  the  strike  was 
a  report  made  to  the  police  on  October  5  by  Bill  Cruso, 
Biloxi  shrimp  factory  operator,  that  when  he  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  postoffice  downtown  on  the  night  of  October 
4,  he  was  accosted  by  a  group  of  .striking  shrimp  fish¬ 
ermen,  who  forced  him  to  accompany  them  to  a  dark 
vacant  lot  where  he  was  surrounded  by  them  and 
threatened  with  violence,  because  he  with  other  large 
factory  operators  had  refused  to  sign  a  compromise 
wage  agreement  with  the  .striking  fishermen.  The 
arrival  of  city  officers  and  W.  L.  Guice,  attorney  for 
the  fishermen  in  the  recent  injunction  hearing,  who 
went  to  the  scene,  resulted  in  dispersal  of  the  crowd. 

A  new  federal  injunction  petition  to  restrain  fish¬ 
ermen  from  interfering  with  operation  of  the  factories, 
filed  by  some  of  the  Biloxi  packers  on  September  29 
was  pending  at  the  time  that  the  agreement  was 
reached  on  October  7,  ending  the  strike. 

The  strike  of  the  Biloxi  shrimp  fishermen  will  go 
down  in  hi.story  as  a  most  unusual  one,  because  aside 
from  the  fact  that  boat  loads  and  truck  loads  of 
shrimp,  the  property  of  packers  were  seized  and  de- 
.stroyed  by  the  .strikers  with  little  or  no  interference 
of  the  city  and  state  authorities,  there  too  w'ere  some 
of  the  packers  that  from  the  start  of  the  strike  had 
offered  the  union  to  pay  the  price  demanded  and  they 
were  not  allowed  by  the  .strikers  to  operate  their  plants, 
because  the  union  decreed  at  the  offset  that  no  boats 
would  go  out  for  shrimp  for  any  dealer  or  factory 
until  all  the  dealers  and  factories  had  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  pay  the  scale  of  i)rice.s  demanded  by  the 
shrimp  fishermen’s  association. 

Oysters — ^The  weather  tunied  cold  today,  which 
should  boo.st  the  demand  for  oy.sters,  although  consid¬ 
ering  the  “Indian  Summer”  weather  that  w^e’ve  had 
thus  far  this  .season,  the  raw  oyster  dealers  have  no 
kick  coming  to  them,  because  the  volume  of  business 
done  since  the  opening  of  the  season  on  September  1, 
has  been  very  satisfactory  and  now  with  favorable 
oyster  weather  in  sight,  a  much  greater  increase  in 
business  is  expected.  I.et  us  hope  that  it  will  mater¬ 
ialize. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for 
5  ounce  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY.” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade.’’ 


The  Changed  Order  of  Things — Del  Monte  Prices — 
Satisfactory  Movement  of  Fruits — Weather  Affecting 
Tomatoes — Spinach  Sold  Up — Asparagus  Sales  Slow — 
Fish  Quiet — Small  Pineapple  Pack — Notes. 

San  Francisco,  October  13,  1932. 

After  the  season  is  over— Now  that  the 

canning  season  on  fruits  has  come  to  an  end, 

‘  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  pack  already 
moved,  opening  prices  are  being  named  by  California 
packers.  Until  recent  years  it  was  the  custom  to  bring 
out  opening  prices  as  soon  as  crop  conditions  were  fair¬ 
ly  well  settled  and  not  infrequently  the  expected  pack 
would  be  moved  before  a  tin  of  fruit  was  packed.  At 
times,  sales  would  be  in  excess  of  the  pack  and  pro¬ 
rata  deliveries  would  be  the  rule.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  surplus  of  most  fruits,  with  complications 
arising  over  prices  to  growers,  pack  restrictions,  and 
the  like,  with  the  result  that  formal  opening  prices  have 
been  late  in  making  their  appearance,  but  this  is  the 
lirst  time  that  these  have  been  delayed  until  October. 

The  opening  prices  of  the  California  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  announced  during  the  week  are  for  shipment 
not  later  than  February  10,  1933,  and  are  subject  to 
the  agreement  that  the  buyer  will  pay,  or  reimburse 
the  seller  for  any  sales  tax  that  may  be  imposed  by  the 
Federal  or  State  governments.  Orders  confirmed  at 
this  price  list  are  guaranteed  against  the  decline  of  the 
Corporation  up  to  time  of  shipment  only.  Its  Del  Monte 
Brand  Quality  list,  which  follows  closely  the  Choice 
grade  in  the  general  list,  is  as  follows: 


Ituiret 

1  Tall 

2  Tall 

No.  2',i 

No.  10 

$l.ti0 

Aprioots  . 

. $  .52'  .. 

$  .1M» 

81.10 

1.40 

$5.00 

Apricots,  l*ceU'(t . 

. (i2'.. 

1.10 

1.30 

1.75 

5.75 

Ainicots,  Sliced . 

1.30 

Hl!iokl>erries  . 

. 52 '-i 

.05 

1.15 

5.00 

7*>  1 .. 

1.25 

1.45 

1.05 

Fruits  for  Sahid . 

1.30 

1.70 

2.25 

7.50 

Fruit  Cocktail,  llrandy  Flavor . 

. ‘to 

1.60 

2.10 

2.85 

10.00 

Fijrs.  Whole  Ilipe . 

. HO 

1.35 

2.25 

8.00 

Grapes,  Muscat . 

. 57 1 

.00 

1.10 

1.50 

4.75 

. 112 

1.12'.'. 

1.40 

1 ‘caches,  Yellow  Clinjr . 

. 17'.. 

.85 

.05 

1.30 

4.25 

1.35 

I’eaches,  ItaiKivet  Halves . 

1.30 

Peaches,  Yellow  CliiiKs,  Sliced . 

. 15 

.SO 

.05 

1.30 

4.25 

Pears.  Hartlett . 

. 57  li 

1.00 

1.20 

1.60 

5.25 

Prunes,  F'resh . 

. 17'.7 

.70 

.9- 

:■  1.10 

0.S5 

Plums,  I)e  Luxe . 

. 17 1,- 

.70 

.02' 

-  1.10 

3.85 

Plums,  Fiitr . 

.S5 

1.00 

1.30 

4.25 

Raspberries,  Ked . 

1.35 

1.55 

7.25 

Strawberries  . 

. 75 

1.40 

1.70 

7.50 

Prunes,  Prepared  in  Syrup . . 

.95 

1.10 

1.40 

-1.05 

The  berries,  De  Luxe  Plums  and  Fresh  Prunes  are 
f.  o.  b.  Oregon-Washington  cannery  or  dock  Portland, 
Ore.,  with  a  usual  slight  advance  for  shipment  in  as¬ 
sorted  cars  from  California.  No.  10  Solid  Pack  apples 
are  quoted  at  $3  f.  o.  b.  cannery  Yakima,  Wash.,  and  at 
$3.10  for  water  shipment  f.  o.  b.  dock  at  Seattle,  both 
in  straight  carload  lots.  For  less  than  carload  lots  the 
price  is  $3.30  for  cannery  or  dock  shipment  in  assorted 
cars  from  the  Northwest,  and  $3.45  for  shipment  in 
assorted  cars  from  California. 

The  formal  opening  list  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation,  and  likewise  the  lists  of  other  concerns, 
show  advances  on  some  lines  from  the  spot  lists  that 
have  been  prevailing.  The  advances  are  largely  small 
and  are  distributed  among  cherries,  peaches  and  pears. 


The  movement  of  California  canned  fruits  of  late 
has  been  very  satisfactory  and  sales  for  export  account 
are  keeping  up  well.  Stocks  may  be  said  to  be  in  splen¬ 
did  shape  and  a  closer  cleanup  is  in  sight  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Packs  have  been  held  within  narrow  limits, 
and  the  accumulations  of  recent  years  are  being  moved. 

In  some  lines,  holdings  in  first  hands  are  now  smaller 
than  they  were  on  June  1st,  before  packing  commenced. 
In  other  words,  the  entire  pack  for  1932  has  been 
moved  since  that  date,  along  with  some  of  the  stock 
then  on  hand. 

Tomatoes — Cool  weather  is  having  its  effect  on  the 
tomato  pack  and  operations  during  the  week  have  been 
slowed  down  quite  noticeably.  The  outlook  is  that  from 
now  on  but  few  Solid  Pack  tomatoes  will  be  turned  out, 
the  fruit  now  being  delivered  lacking  the  rich  red  color 
desired. 

Spinach — Stocks  of  spinach  in  first  hands  in  Califor¬ 
nia  are  exceedingly  limited,  with  many  packers  entirely 
sold  up,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  there  will  be  a  complete  cleanup  in 
this  article  and  prices  have  firmed  up  of  late.  Some 
tentative  business  for  1933  is  being  placed,  although  no 
prices  have  been  named. 

Asparagus — Asparagus  has  slowed  down  a  little  in 
sales  of  late,  despite  the  fact  that  prices  are  about  the 
lowest  ever  quoted.  To  many,  this  is  still  a  luxury 
item.  The  wisdom  of  holding  the  pack  down  to  a  very 
small  one  is  now  apparent  to  all. 

Salmon — Lower  prices  have  been  quoted  on  Puget 
Sound  Sockeye  halves  and  considerable  business  has 
been  booked  at  $1.25.  In  general,  the  canned  fish  mar¬ 
ket  is  rather  quiet,  with  buyers  still  looking  for  fish 
at  less  than  the  regular  market  quotations.  These 
bargains  are  appearing  less  and  less  frequently,  but  all 
the  distress  lots  have  apparently  not  been  cleaned  up. 

Pineapple — The  total  pack  of  i)ineapple  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Islands  up  to  September  3  was  but  4,470,667 
cases,  and  the  pack  for  the  year  may  not  exceed  5,000,- 
000  cases.  The  pack  from  January  1  to  September  3, 
this  year,  was  7,864,346  cases  less  than  the  12,335,013 
packed  in  the  same  period  of  1931.  Shipments  of  can¬ 
ned  pineapple  from  the  Islands  during  September 
amounted  to  843,879  cases,  making  a  total  of  5,894,485 
cases  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Notes 

W.  Stephen  Rogers  of  the  British  Empire  Horticul¬ 
tural  Research  Station,  England,  was  a  recent  visitor 
at  San  Francisco  and  stated  that  thousands  of  English 
farmers  had  been  able  to  jjurchase  their  own  small 
farms  because  of  the  breaking  up  of  large  estates  in 
recent  years.  Previously  they  and  their  ancestors  had 
only  lease-hold  rights  to  such  places.  The  English 
farmer  is  finding  that  he  can  raise  many  products  at  a 
profit  and  quite  a  few  canneries  are  opening  up  to  give 
him  an  additional  market  for  small  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  visitor  spent  some  time  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  inspecting  canneries  and  experimental  farms. 

B.  B.  Meek  has  resigned  as  president  of  the  Mt.  Ida 
Packing  Company  and  the  Olive  Products  Company,  of 
Oroville,  Calif.,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  E.  G.  Potter, 
of  San  Francisco,  former  vice-president. 

P.  E.  Harris  &  Co.,  salmon  packers  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
have  purchased  the  former  U.  S.  cableship  Dellwood 
and  will  convert  the  vessel  into  a  floating  cannery  this 
winter  at  a  cost  estimated  at  $90,000. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Research  Shows  Retail  Sales  in  Current  Year  Will  Total  Thirty  Billion  Dollars — Food  Chains 
Handle  Three  Billion  in  Year. 


Research  Shows  Retail  Sales  in  Current  Year  Will  Total  . 
$30,000,000,000;  193.5  Should  See  Distribution  at  1929  Levels — 
Should  business  improve  and  prices  rise  at  the  same  rate  as 
they  have  fallen  during  the  past  three  years,  it  will  take  until 
1935  to  get  back  to  the  same  volume  of  trade  we  had  in  1929, 
according  to  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  director  of  research,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  recent  conference 
on  retail  distribution  held  in  Boston,  with  a  probable  sales  total 
for  1932  of  $30,000,000,000  suggested  by  Mr.  Weld. 

“This  is  not  a  forecast,  however,”  he  pointed  out,  “it  is  merely 
an  indication  that  we  cannot  get  back  to  over  50  billion  dollars 
of  retail  trade  as  soon  as  we  would  like  to.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  with  the  general  gro^h  of  industry,  with  rising  prices 
and  with  an  improving  standing  of  living,  total  consumer  de¬ 
mand  is  bound  to  increase  to  higher  and  higher  levels.” 

The  total  demand  for  commodities  is  well  measured  by  the 
total  volume  of  retail  sales,  Mr.  Weld  continued,  and  the  census 
of  distribution  has  given  us  our  first  adequate  figures  on  this 
subject.  For  the  year  1929,  total  retail  sales  through  retail 
stores  amounted  to  about  $50,000,000,000.  There  is  some  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  census  enumeration  was  complete.  We 
know'  that  it  was  defective  in  some  trades.  Of  course,  alcoholic 
di'inks  were  not  included.  Possibly  a  more  accurate  figure  for 
1929  would  have  been  from  $55,000,000,000  to  $56,000,000,000. 

“W.  H.  Lough  has  estimated  that  total  retail  sales  amounted 
to  about  $19,000,000,000  in  1914.  The  National  Bureau  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Research  has  estimated  $22,000,000,000.  Virgil  Jordan’s 
estimate  is  around  $23,000,000,000.  Whatever  estimate  is  used, 
it  is  apparent  that  total  retail  sales  measured  in  current  dollars 
more  than  doubled  in  the  fifteen  years  from  1914  to  1929.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Lough’s  estimate,  per  capital  retail  sales  ex¬ 
pressed  in  current  dollars  increased  from  $191  in  1914  to  $402 
in  1929.  This  enormous  increase  in  per  capita  purchasing  power 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  economic  facts  of  the  day. 

“But  what  has  happened  during  the  depression  years  since 
1929!  For  1931,  Dr.  Walker  of  R.  H.  Macy  estimated  total 
retail  sales  at  $36,800,000,000,  with  the  decline  due  principally 
to  the  drop  in  retail  prices.  John  Guernsey  of  the  Census 
Bureau  estimated  $37,500,000,000  while  Standard  Statistics  esti¬ 
mated  $35,750,000,000.” 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  forecast  for  the  current  year, 
Mr.  Weld  contended.  There  has  been  a  decided  drop  in  physical 
volume;  prices  have  receded- further,  and  there  is  prospect  of  a 
decided  pickup  in  retail  trade  this  fall.  The  New  York  Reserve 
Bank’s  index  of  physical  distribution  to  consumers  shows  a  drop 
of  31  per  cent  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  year  1929.  There  is  no  adequate  index  of  retail 
prices — one  of  the  things  we  need — ,  he  continued,  but  whole¬ 
sale  prices  in  May,  1932,  were  34.3  per  cent  under  the  1929 
peak.  Retail  food  prices  were  off  37  per  cent,  and  retail  cloth¬ 
ing  prices  showed  a  decline  of  33  per  cent. 

In  commenting  on  the  common  enough  belief  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  waste  in  shifting  consumer  demand  from  one  article  to 
another,  Mr.  Weld  pointed  out  that,  “that  who  feel  this  way  over¬ 
look  certain  fundamentals.  In  the  first  place  they  would  not 
object  to  the  production  of  new,  competing  articles  if  they  were 
sold  through  personal  salesmanship.  That  is  a  necessary  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  competitive  system — the  attempts  on  the  part  of 
individual  producers  to  turn  out  something  better,  and  to  get 
trade  away  from  those  already  in  the  field.  The  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  simply  a  move  economical  and  more  effective  device  for 
accomplishing  this  object. 

“Other  things  being  equal,  the  company  that  does  the  best 
selling  and  advertising  job  gets  business  from  competitors.  Such 
a  company  obtains  the  advantages  of  large  scale  production, 
builds  bigger  factories,  employs  more  men  and  often  pays  better 
wages.  True,  other  producers  may  be  driven  to  the  wall.  This 
may  seem  cold  blooded,  but  if  we  believe  in  our  basic  economic 
philosophy  of  free  competition  and  individual  initiative,  we  shall 
have  to  acknowledge  that  advertising  which  shifts  demand  from 
one  product  to  a  similar  product  is  just  as  praiseworthy  a  force 
as  any  other  method  that  may  be  used  to  obtain  new  business. 


On  the  whole,  it  helps  in  our  progress  toward  better  producers, 
lower  costs  and  higher  standards  of  living.” 

Food  Chains,  With  1,461  Groups  Controlling  61,640  Outlets, 
Handle  $3,000,000,000  in  Year — Combined  sales  of  $3,028,594,826 
were  reported  by  1,461  chains  in  the  food  and  related  fields,  con¬ 
trolling  more  than  61,000  outlets,  one-third  of  all  of  the  meat 
and  grocery  store  business,  chain  and  independent,  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  figures  contained  in  the  recent  census  of 
distribution  released  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  the  1,461  total,  313  were  grocery  store  chains,  2.34  meat 
market  chains,  475  combination  store  chains  (selling  both  me*t 
and  groceries),  twelve  fish  market  chains,  ten  chains  selling 
groceries  and  dry  goods  and  nine  chains  selling  groceries  and 
feed. 

The  313  grocery  distributing  units,  operated  12,330  stores 
with  aggregate  sales  of  $490,946,311  in  1929  while  the  475  com¬ 
bination  chain  units  operated  41,136  stores  with  aggregate  sales 
of  $2,381,827,445.  Many  of  the  stores  of  the  combination  store 
groups  are  strictly  grocery  stores  (without  fresh  meat  divi¬ 
sions),  but  a  substantial  part  of  the  business  of  chains  so  classi¬ 
fied  is  the  operation  of  combination  stores. 

In  the  state  and  city  reports  contained  in  the  retail  census, 
each  store  is  classified  separately  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  its  business,  so  that  a  grocery  store  or  a  meat  store  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  such  even  through  the  chain  of  which  it  is  a  unit  may 
be  a  combination  store  chain.  In  contrast  to  this,  each  chain 
must  be  classified  in  its  entirety.  The  total  sales  of  combina¬ 
tion  stores  cannot  be  compared  directly  with  the  total  sales  of 
all  combination  stores  to  show  the  chain  ratio.  It  is  shown, 
however,  that  53  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  such  chains  arc 
in  combination  stores. 

Units  operated  by  the  234  meat  market  chains  totalled  2,753 
stores  with  aggregate  sales  of  $139,577,081  with  the  twelve  fish 
market  chains,  operating  51  stores,  reported  total  sales  of 
$1,540,415. 

In  addition  to  the  food  chains  specified  in  the  report,  there 
were  10  chains  selling  groceries  and  dry  goods  operating  with 
total  units  numbering  187,  selling  goods  in  the  aggregate  of 
$11,331,102.  There  were  also  9  chains  reported  which  operate 
44  stores,  combinations  of  grocery  and  feed  stores,  with  total 
sales  of  $3,372,472.  Inasmuch  as  stores  of  this  nature  are  not 
common  in  the  retail  food  distributing  field  and  are  not  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  other  types  of  grocery  chains,  these  19 
chains  were  not  included  with  the  other  chains  in  the  report 
but  rather  are  separately  reported. 


- « - 

CANNING  CORPORATION  STARTED  IN 
DAMASCUS,  SYRIA 

Articles  of  incorporation  for  a  Damascus  fruit 
and  vegetable  canning  company  were  approved 
by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  on  February  18,  1932, 
according  to  information  received  from  American  Vice 
Consul  Daniel  Gaudin,  Jr.,  at  Beirut,  Syria.  To  date, 
8,200  shares  of  its  stock  have  been  sold,  out  of  the 
total  issue  of  15,000.  The  capitalization  is  to  be  165,- 
000  L.  S.  ($129,360),  the  shares  having  a  par  value  of 
11  Syrian  pounds  ($8.62).  It  is  also  reported  that  the 
Government  has  granted  a  subvention  of  500  Turkish 
Gold  Pounds  ($2,198)  to  this  Corporation.  This  action 
is  in  accord  with  the  Government’s  policy  of  develop¬ 
ing  native  industries.  (Taken  from  “Le  Commerce  du 
Levant,  July  16,”  and  “Les  Echos  de  Damas,  July  27.”) 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThoroas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {SHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 
White  Mammoth,  Mo.  2^^... 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2%..... . 

Peeled,  No.  2^...... . 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 


Large,  No.  2 . 

'ips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 


CANNED  VEGCTABLES— Continued 
Balto. 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

2.46 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

a...... 

2.46 

No.  10  . 

8.16 

2.86 

SPINACH* 

2.80 

2.50 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.26 

No.  2%  . 

2.65 

2.45 

No.  3  . 

2.30 

No.  10  . 

2.16 

California,  f.  0.  b.  Coast 

2.40 

2.05 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

.70 

.85 


N.Y. 


.76 

"2"65 


1.30 

4.76 


1.26 

4.76 


BAKED  BEANS* 

1 6  oz . 

No.  2^  . 

No.  10  . 


.42%. 

.92%. 


BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .62V2  .65 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.75  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.26  1.30 

No.  10  .  7.00  6.65 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.00  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.25  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  lA^ite . 76  .90 

No.  10  .  3.76  4.65 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 60  .65 

No.  10  .  3.26  3.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 47Vj . 


BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 _ 1.40  . . 

Whole,  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Whole.  No.  S _  1.10  - 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.10  3.76 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  .85 

Cut.  No.  10 .  2.76  . 

Diced.  No.  10 . 8.76  - 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 


Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standai'd.  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 66  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .70 

Standard.  No.  10 .  3.60  4.00 

HO.MINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.00  ........ 

Split.  No.  10 .  8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . 4.26  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 1.08  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 


SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . . . 70  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 65  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 86  . 

SWEET  POTATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 75  . 

No.  2%  . 85  . 

No.  3  . 90  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  .66 

No.  2  . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  . 1.05  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  .  3.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.15  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 35  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 37% . 

No.  2  . 571/2  .60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  . 

No.  3  . . . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 86  .90 

No.  10  .  2.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.50  3.05 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.75  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . . . 

iviichigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  . 

Pa..  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10.  solid  pack .  3.25  . 

APRICOTS*  (California)  - 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.60  1.30 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.80  1.60 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  3.76  . 

No.  2,  Preserved .  . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10  .  6.50  4.75 

CHERRIES* 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . . . 85  . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.70 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.40 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.26  1.60 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.10  1.26 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  6.76  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 .  4.76  5.26 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2 '4 . 85  .90 

No.  3  . ■ . 95  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.76  3.00 


Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy.  Red  Pitted.  No.  10 .  4.25  4.26 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2%..» .  1.90 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.00 

GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . 60  . . 

No.  2  .  1.22%  1.30 

No.  6  .  3.66  . 

No.  1  Juice . 75  . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  .  1.90 

Choice  .  1.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%  Y.  C.  1.06  1.15 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.15  1.30 

Fancv  No.  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 75  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

lios.  TTnppoled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.00  3.75 

»*'NE  APPI  F* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.50  1.60 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2% .  1.45  1.45 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  l'.05 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.00  4.25 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.60  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  6.00  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 

1-lb.  cans  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 96  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.75 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.15 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.25 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 90  1.06 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.80  2.05 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.55  1.55 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.35  .90 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 95  1.35 

Hat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  %.. . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  .95 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.35  2.85 

Flat,  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums.  Tall  . 821,'.  .go 

Medium,  Red.  Tall .  1.22%  1.35 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1.  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARD'NESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless  .  *2.75 

%  Oil,  keys  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato.  Carton .  *3.50 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

(4  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . : .  *2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  3.10  *2.95 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vjs  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin.  Is . .' . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %8  .  6.20  6.25 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy .  4.65  . 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy . 7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  . . 18.66  . 
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Safe  ■  T  - 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
tliem. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

Oil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  macliines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine:  fillers,  doulJe 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agent* 

Canaers  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


___= _  I 

SMILE  AWHILE 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


GOOD  NEWS 

Doctor — Madam,  your  husband  never  will  be  able  to 
work  again. 

Missus — ril  go  an’  tell  ’im.  It  will  cheer  him  up. 


(JOING  DOWN 

Proud  Suburban  Lady — You  know  my  husband 
plays  the  organ. 

Depressed  Acquaintance — Well,  if  things  don’t  im¬ 
prove,  my  husband  will  have  to  get  one,  too. 


HOW  IT  STARTED 

“Do  you  remember  when  we  met  in  the  revolving 
door?” 

“Goodness,  yes!  That  was  when  we  started  going 
around  together,  wasn’t  it?” 


SWAPS 

Conductor  (helping  stout  lady  on  car) — Yer  should 
take  yeast,  mother,  ter  ’elp  yer  to  rise  better. 

Stout  Lady — Take  some  yerself,  lad,  and  then  yer’d 
be  better  bred. 


lOOC 

Minister — And  how  high  can  you  count,  my  little 
man? 

Boy — One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten.  Jack,  Queen,  and  King. 


A  COMMON  HABIT 

“I  hereby  sentence  you  to  ninety-nine  years  in  the 
state  penitentiary*.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the 
court  ?” 

“Well,  I  guess  you’re  pretty  liberal  with  another 
man’s  time.” 


SAFETY  FIRST 

“Did  you  tell  Mr.  Beinlich  that  he  is  father  of  trip¬ 
lets?” 

“No,  he  is  still  shaving.” 


JAZZINC;  DAME  JUSTICE 
Neighbor — ^Why  is  your  car  painted  blue  on  one  side 
and  red  on  the  other  ? 

Speedy — Oh,  it’s  a  fine  idea.  You  should  just  hear 
the  witnesses  contradicting  one  another! 


AUTOMATIC  POLISHING 

“Mary,  these  banisters  always  seem  dusty.  I  was  at 
the  Jones’  today,  and  their’s  are  as  bright  and  smooth 
as  glass.” 

“She  has  three  small  boys,  ma’am.” 


AMBITION 

The  young  Italian  immigrant  and  his  wife  had  just 
arrived  in  New  York.  While  walking  down  the  street 
they  were  amazed  to  see  a  fire  engine  go  racing  past, 
with  smoke  and  flame  pouring  forth  from  the  funnel. 
The  Italian  eyed  the  departing  monster  for  a  moment 
then,  turning  to  his  wife,  exclaimed-  “Looka  Rosa 
that’s  the  kinda  of  peanut  roaster  we  hava  some  day.” 
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HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 

Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 
the  Canner  because  they  thresh  peas 
more  efficiently  and  permit  the  pack¬ 
er  to  get  a  pack  of  better  quality. 

This  has  been  proven  many 
times  by  actual  operation 
and  careful  tests 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

KAWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 


Large 

Podded 

Surprise 

»  »  an  outstanding 
development 


For  a  period  oF  years  we  have  aimed  in  our 
breeding  work  to  produce  a  strain  oF  Surprise  peas  of 
better  pod  size  and  greater  productivity  »  »  »  we 

feel  confident  that  we  have  accomplished  this  result,  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  superior  tenderness  and  flavor 
which  places  this  variety  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  canning 
varieties  in  respect  to  quality  »  »  »  many  pods  in 

this  new  strain  contain  eight  peas. 

We  solicit  your  orders  for  seed  from  this  new 
development. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States 


ASGROW  stocks 
are  well 
bred 


